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el S fristmas Vigil. 


“Ring out! O gladsome Christmas bells, 

Far over the foaming sea; 

Let your glorious notes to my sailor bear, 
A message of love from me.” 

And the silvery notes rang merrily, 

And the silvery notes rang cheerily, 

But a wild wind blew them and threw them 
Back from the sea. 


«Louder and louder! O Christmas bells, 

My heart is a wonderful song; 

O, what is a week and a day sweetheart, 
When the years have rolled along?” 

And the fluttering notes rang merrily, 

And the fluttering notes rang cheerily, 

But they caught in a mist on a lonely reef, 
And shivered the song. 


« Louder, still louder! O Christmas bells, 
What if he should not hear; 
O, waft a kiss o’er the murmuring waves 
To the lips I hold so dear!” 
And the rapturous notes rang merrily, 
And the rapturous notes rang cheerily, 
But they died with a kiss on a frozen corpse, 
For their song he would not hear. L, R. BAKER. 
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WHY DID HE DO IT? 





By the author of ‘‘ Wedded to Misery.”’ 





IV. 


When Aleck returned home the next day 
after bank hours, Jeannette was in her ac- 
customed seat by the fire, but she sprang 
up eagerly to meet him. 

«Aleck !”’ she cried joyously. 
so glad you have come !”’ 

He kissed her, but his lips were cold as 
ice and his perfect silence was so unusual 
that it filled her with alarm. 

‘‘What is the matter, brother?’ she 
cried. ‘‘Has anything happened? ‘Tell 
me, Aleck !’’ 

He tried to spéak, but something choked 
him. He bowed his head on her shoulder 
and wept. To see him thus almost drove 
her frantic. 

**Aleck, Aleck!’’ she implored. ‘‘ What 
és it!” 

‘‘I have lost my position,’’ he said 
hoarsely. 

*‘Oh, Aleck! How did it happen ?”’ 

‘¢ They—I—Jeannette—O, God! How 
can Itell her? Jeannette’’ he said desper- 
ately, ‘I am convicted of forgery.”’ 

Even in making that confession he shaped 
his words so that he need not take upon 
himself the dishonor of a deliberate lie. 

‘*Forgery!’’ Jeannette echoed.’”’ How 
dare they acuse you of that?’ 

‘*They have not only accused me,’’ he 
went only hurriedly. ‘I am found guilty 
—I am discharged; and no doubt they 
count me lucky to escape the penitentiary !”’ 

**O, Aleck, Aleck !”’ she cried pitiously. 
‘‘What are you saying ?”’ 

“I am telling you the truth—God help 
me! Ah, it was easy for them to believe 
this of me, because of what my father did be- 
fore me. ‘Like father, like son,’ they say. 
Jeannette,”’ he said excitedly, ‘promise 
me that you will not ask me how this came 
to pass or why I did it? Trust me as you 
have done before, even though I come to 
you with the brand of dishonor on my 
brow.” 

“Yes, Aleck!’’ she moaned. ‘I do 
trust you! I will not ask you! I know 
you have some reason for this—this se- 
crecy. There is a cloud that hides the 
truth. I cannot see it! In—this I am 
blind too!” 


‘sl am 


‘* Jeannette,’’ he said controlling him. 
self with an awful effort, ‘‘never for any 
cause whatever must you repeat what I say, 
What I tell you is true. 1 left the bank 
to-day attainted as a thief, and yet I swear 
to you that I do not deserve your con 
tempt. More than this I cannot say. | 
am here before you—a rich man compara 
tively, but hopelessly dishonored.” 

‘*Would it not be better far not to have 
this money ?’? Jeannette cried with a sob, 
«OQ, Aleck! If you have come by it hon- 
estly—”’ 

**T got the money in a way you need 
not despise,’’ he said almost roughly. ‘‘ My 
own self-respect is still unharmed, though 
it is my fate to go forth unjustified before 
the world. Jeannette,’’ he added sternly, 
‘*to-morrow I leave this place forever, 
We must part, sister; but thank God I can 
provide for you. You trust me—do you?” 

“Ves, Aleck! I will, I will! I-—— 
won’t ask you anything!’’ she sobbed. 

He stooped and kissed her. 

‘‘Dear,’’ he said brokenly, ‘‘I ask a 
great deal of you. I want you to love 
and trust me, and yet I ask you at the 
same time to remember that | am convicted 
of a great crime. ‘To-day, I made to the 
Board of Directors a confession that justifies 
their course. I must go away, Jeanette.” 

‘‘Not without me!’’ she cried in alarm. 

“‘No, dear. I will take you with me.” 

The dreary afternoon wore sadly away 
as they sat side by side and talked over 
their plans. Jeannette asked no more ques- 
tions, though her loyal heart gave the lie 
to every thing that was blazoned forth in 


the papers. 
‘It is not true!’’ she said vehemently. 
**T know it!”’ ° 


“«¢ Hush, dear!’’ Aleck answered wearily. 
‘‘T have confessed to them. They are 
bound to believe me.” 

It had began to snow again and the 
foot-prints on the pavement were deadened 
by the soft white carpet, but Jeannette’s 
keen ear detected a sound which she knew 
quite. It.was Rorie on the steps. She 
let him in, but would have gone away 
while he talked with Aleck, if Rorie had 
not detained her. 
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WHY DID HE DO IT? 


‘‘Don’t go, Jeannette!’’ he cried, ex- 
citedly. ‘Stay and help me to dissuade 
him from this mad folly. Aleck, in 
Heaven’s name, what led you to assume 
the responsibility of my rashness?”’ 

‘Why, what had you to do with it, 
Rorie?’’ Aleck answered with a startled 
glance at Jeannette whose eyes had sud- 
denly dilated expectantly. 

‘¢] wrote those wretched blanks,’’ he 
groaned sinking intoachair. ‘‘ You know 
I did!” 

“‘Yes. That was admitted in the evi- 
cence, but you did not make use of them,”’ 
Aleck said quietly. ‘‘ You had no inten- 
tion of passing them. But it is easy to 
understand how I 43 

‘«But you didn’t—I know you didn’t!”’ 
Rorie said vehemently. ‘‘I’d stake my 
life on it!’ There is some wretched com- 
plication here which I cannot see through. 
Oh, if I had not been such a fool! Aleck, 
I cannot remember about those blanks. I 
thought I tore them up; but some one has 
gotten hold of them. I don’t know who, 
but I know it was not you. This is some 
quixotic folly of yours. You have taken 
this blame on yourself for some reason— 
Iknow you have. No! There is no power 
on earth could convince me that you are 
guilty of what you confess. For the first 
time since I have known you, Aleck, I 
believe you are lying.”’ 

A smile of rare sweetness came over 
Aleck’s face, a momentary flash of joy as 
his eyes met Rorie’s and he felt that Rorie 
would be one of the last to lose faith in 
him. The two men stood facing each 
other in silence for a moment. In Rorie’s 
look there was a generous protest; in 
Aleck’s asweet comfort underlying a hard 
determination. 

‘‘Leave usa moment, Jeannette,’’ Aleck 
said presently. ‘1 must see Rorie alone.’’ 

‘«There is no use of your trying to fool 

me about this miserable business,’’ Rorie 
burst forth when they were alone. 
_ “I do not intend to say anything about 
it,” Aleck replied, ‘‘and I wish you 
wouldn’t. It would be kinder to me to 
keep silent.”’ 

‘But I cannot see you throw your life 
away, Aleck. ‘There is something back 
of all this. Tell me what it is.’’ 

**You honestly wish to serve me then?”’ 
said Aleck, laying his hand on the shoulder 
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of his friend, and looking at him keenly. 

‘¢God knows I do!’’ Rorie answered, 
with tears in his eyes. ‘‘You know I'll 
do anything. If money will do you any 
good, old man, why, there’s my pocket- 
book.”’ 

‘*No; I thank you, Rorie,’’ Aleck said 
gently declining. ‘‘I have all the money 
I need. But you can do something for 
me if you will.” 

‘‘Name it!’’ 

‘*Will you for my sake—for Jeannette’s 
sake—give up these dissipated habits you 
have fallen into? Rorie, you have in you 
the elements of an honorable man. Do 
not throw yourself away for rum. Prom- 
ise me, at least, that you will give up 
drinking.”’ 

Rorie’s eyes fell slowly. 

<‘You don’t know what you are asking 
me, Aleck,’’ he said moodily. ‘‘I don’t 
care for liquor in itself, but what’s the 
use of giving up one’s only means of find- 
ing forgetfulness?”’ 

‘<Use, Rorie? 
be a man?” 

‘‘But what have I to live or care for? 
You and Jeannette have drifted both away 
from me. It maddens me to sit and think 
of what your pride has undone, and I 
must have some excitement. I—” 

‘¢Rorie, have you no will, no manhood 
of your own. God knows I have suffered 
myself, but nothing could tempt me to 
lead the life you are leading.”’ 

‘¢] know—I know; but you are a nobler 
man than I, Aleck.’’ 

‘«Not more so than you may be if you 
will.” 

‘<Perhaps so. 


Isn’t it worth while to 


I never meant to run 
wild this way. I could do better—if Jean- 
nette would only take me back. I cannot 
be good away from her. She is my guar- 
dian angel.”’ 

Aleck stopped and looked him square 
in the eyes. 

‘‘Rorie,”’ he said gravely, ‘‘if Jeannette 
were your wife, would you make her 
happy, or would you break her heart?”’ 

‘‘T would die for her!’’ he cried eag- 
erly. ‘I would kill myself sooner than 
give her a moment’s pain.”’ ; 

«©O, Aleck! Intercede for me,—won’t 

ou?”’ 

‘<T will send Jeannette to you,”’ he said, 
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holding out his hand. ‘‘Rorie, I must 
say good-bye now. Don’t forget me quite.”’ 

‘‘Never, Aleck!’’ his friend cried 
warmly. ‘*God bless you! I am just as 
sure of your innocence asI am that the 
sun shines.”’ 

‘‘Thank you!”’ Aleck said, wringing 
his hands. ‘‘God bless you, Rorie. 
Good-bye!” 

With a quick step, he left the room. 
Jeannette stood on the stairs, white and 
tearful, wondering what had happened. 

‘*Go to him, dear,’’ Aleck said softly. 
‘*He needs you. Forgive him all, Jean- 
nette. You love him, and I think you 
could be happy as his wife.’’ 

He said no more, but left her on the 
threshhold of the room, and, hurrying on 
his overcoat, he went out. 

Jeannette entered with faltering steps. 
Rorie was at her side in a moment. 

‘‘Darling!’’ he murmured with sup- 
pressed passion. ‘‘ Have pity on me! Do 
not be unkind, Jeannette.”’ 

‘You ask for pity,’’ she said sinking 
into a chair; ‘‘but do you deserve it?”’ 

‘No, no! I only ask it because you are 
an angel, and will not measure your com- 
passion by my deserts. Ilove youstill the 
same. If you will be my wife, Jeannette.”’ 

‘*How can you talk to me like that?”’ 
she burst forth indignantly, ‘‘when Aleck 
is in such trouble? I shall not listen to 
any thing,—I cannot rest a moment till 
he is cleared of this unjust accusation. O, 
Rorie!’’ she added suddenly breaking 
down. ‘*What makes him pretend to be 
guilty? What makes him act so strangely?” 

His arms were about her then and he 
drew her to his breast. 

‘*I don’t know,”’ he answered gravely. 
‘*There is some mystery about it. But I 
shall not rest till I have unravelled it. 
Jeannette, tell me! If I were to clear 
Aleck of this charge, would you marry 
me?’”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t ask me such things now!”’ 
she sobbed. 

Rorie kissed her with infinite tender- 
ness. 

‘*Forgive me!’’ he murmured. ‘‘I will 
ask no more. I shall be content if you 
will only tell me that you love me.”’ 

Ah, you know that!’’ she sighed. ‘‘I 
have tried, Rorie, but I cannot help loving 
you.”’ 


. hair about her face and fluttered her sweep 


‘«My sweet Jeannette!’’ he cried joy 
ously, and for a few brief moments, for. 
getful of the clouds that gathered about 
them, they were blissfully happy. 


V. 


The lights of MHazelhurst gleamed 
through the gloom and the snow. The 
glowing fire heaped upon the libray 
hearth shone like a bright spark of com- 
fort through the low French windows that 
opened upon the marble balcony. 

In a low rocker with her feet resting on 
the brass fender sat Gladys, alone. Her 
head was thrown back, her chin slightly 
uplifted and her eyes fixed upon the por 
trait over the mantel; but her thoughts 
were wandering. 

‘‘If little Rex had lived,’’ she mur 
mured, ‘‘he would have been Rorie’s half- 
brother, I would have been Rorie’s half- 
sister, and yet Rex and I would have been 
no relation to each other. How funny 
that would have been!”’ 

She had been waiting and listening 
attentively for some time. 

‘‘T wonder why Rorie doesn’t come?” 
she cried with a sudden burst of imps 
tience. ‘‘I wonder what Aleck will do 
about this awful libel? If I do not hear 
something soon, I shall certainly go mad! 
Why doesn’t father come ?”’ 

She rose with a restless movement, and 
turned around, but, as she faced the win 
dow, she started forward with an eagef 
breathless cry. 

‘‘Aleck!’’ she cried. 
Come in!”’ 

Outside, on the balcony, covered with 
snow, her lover was standing with his 
haggard face pressed close to the pane, his 
dark eyes fixed upon her with a look of 
yearning anguish. 

For a moment, he stood as though he 
had lost all consciousness save that of sight, 
and with passionate haste, she flung ope? 
the wide casement. 

The wild wind blew the soft rings of 


«©O, Aleck! 


ing skirts upon the floor; the snow drifted 
in and gently touched her soft cheek. 
“¢ Aleck, dear,’’ she said, holding ott 











her hands to him, ‘‘come in!”’ 
He started as though he were suddenly 
awakened to life. 
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WHY DID HE DO IT? 


‘‘Don’t touch me, Gladys!’’ he cried 
hoarsely, ‘‘ you do not know 

‘¢Yes, I know!’ she said quickly, seiz- 
ing his arm with both her little hands. 
“I know what they say, Aleck—that you 
in some generous mood, have taken on 
your own shoulders the guilt of another— 
but nothing in this world could ever make 
me believe it. I know you too well! But 
tell me, dear, why did you do it?”’ 

Aleck took her hands now and held 
them tightly, looking deep down into her 
tearful eyes. 

‘‘God bless you for your faith in me, 
Gladys!’’ he murmured huskily. ‘I may 
not deny the charge they put upon me, 
but I can bear anything, if you still have 
faith in me.”’ 

‘¢Faith?”’ she echoed, drawing him 
gently into the room and closing the win- 
dow, ‘‘Why, Aleck, I love you. Have 
you forgotten ?”’ 

‘¢Am I likely to forget?’’ he cried pas- 
sionately, making a movement to clasp her 
to his heart, but dropping his arms sud- 
denly. ‘*When a man is shipwrecked, 
left in mid-ocean to battle with a stormy 
sea, does he forget the one strong spar to 
which he clings—the one hope on which 
his life depends? Gladys, 1 must give 
you up, but, if I did not believe in your 
love for me, if I did fiot know that you 
trusted me, I could not live!’’ 

Her lovely arms twined themselves 
about his neck in spite of his gentle efforts 
to push her away. She clung to him 
closely and looked right into his eyes. 

‘¢Aleck,’’ she whispered tremulously, 
‘do not talk of giving me up now, when 
you need me so. Let me go with you. I 
would rather share your sorrows than find 
my joys alone—nay, love! I could not be 
happy without you.” 

‘* My darling !’’ he answered with a pas- 
sionate depth of feeling that thrilled her 
very soul; but just then a shadow crossed 
the threshold, and a tall, dark man in 
evening dress entered the room. 

Gladys’ arms were about Aleck’s neck; 
Aleck’s arm was about her waist, and there 
was no mistaking their mutual looks of 
love. 

“‘T beg your pardon!’’ exclaimed the 
stranger retreating slightly, but a sudden 
gleam lighted his eyes, and he darted at 
Aleck akeen vindictive glance. ‘‘ Excuse 

Vor. CXIII— 36. 
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me, Glady’s! I did not know you were 
here.”’ 

‘*Were you looking for mamma, Cousin 
Mahlon?”’ she said hastily. ‘‘I—I think 
she is up-stairs.’’ 

‘¢Thanks—no! I just came in from the 
opera.”’ 

‘‘This is my betrothed, Mr. Sharon, 
Mahlon,”’ she said with proud dignity, a 
bright spot flaming on either cheek. 
‘* Aleck, this is my cousin, Mahlon Marks.”’ 

Aleck bowed, but the conscious color 
set his face aflame. Gladys’ cousin stared 
at him a moment in a supercilious way, 
but barely returned the salute. His man- 
ner was insulting, and he turned without 
a word to go up-stairs. 

Aleck’s hand clinched and unclinched 


involuntarily 

‘‘Don’t mind him, dear!’’ Gladys 
whispered. 

The tall, easy, elegant figure passed on 
up-stairs. 


‘That man is my enemy,’ Aleck said 
to himself. ‘‘ He loves Gladys.”’ 

‘Darling,’ he said aloud, ‘‘I cannot 
stay here any longer. I ought not to be 
here now; but to-morrow I am going away, 
and I could not leave you without saying 
good-bye.”’ 

‘*Q, Aleck! How can you be so cruel?”’ 

‘*Dear love, Iam only kind. We may 
never meet again, but you are dearer to 
me than my life, and I will be faithful 
unto death. Good-bye Gladys—my own 
darling, good-bye!” 

The sorrow of his words penetrated her 
heart with keenest anguish, but ere she 
could utter a word of remonstrance, he 
had wrung her hand despairingly and was 
gone. 

‘‘Aleck!’’ she cried, pursuing him 
through the window. ‘‘Aleck! Don’t go! 
You will break my heart.’ 

But he had leaped over the balcony rail- 
ing and disappeared through the snow. 
Only the sighing of the wind and the wail 
of the storm answered the passionate cry. 

Turning with the whiteness of death 
upon her face, she closed the window and 
some one stood looking at her with angry 
eyes. ‘‘Gladys,”’ said her mother sternly, 
‘‘can it be possible that you have again 
received that fellow Sharon, as your lover?’’ 

The girl’s proud spirit was in arms at 
once. 
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‘«Ves,’’ she answered haughtily. ‘I 
am Aleck Sharon’s promised wife—”’ 

‘‘You are certainly mad!’’ cried Mrs. 
Hazelhurst angrily. ‘‘The man has been 
convicted of forgery. If it had not been 
for your father, he would be in jail this 
very night.”’ 

‘*Mamma,”’ Gladys answered with pale 
face but eyes full of light, ‘‘you may say 
what you like, but I will not believe him 
guilty of that awful crime. There is some 
mystery enshrouding it, but I tell you that 
Aleck Sharon did not forge that note. I 
would stake my life upon it!’ 

‘*Don’t be a fool, Gladys?”’ she said al- 
most roughly. ‘‘The fellow has confessed 
his crime, and I forbid you to have any- 
thing more to do with Aleck Sharon.’’ 

The words trembled on her lips, but 
suddenly above the frenzy of the storm 
rang the loud report of a pistol. 

‘‘What was that?’ Mrs. Hazelhurst 
cried with a start. 

Gladys turned a shade paler and she 
shivered convulsively. 

The echo died away, and the storm 
seemed to sink for a moment; absolute 
silence reigned. 

Mrs. Hazelhurst walked to the fire. 

‘«Gladys, child,’’ she said drawing an 
India scarf about her shoulders, ‘‘ come 
here! You've been standing by the win- 
dow. You look cold.”’ 

“‘T am going up-stairs,”’ the girl an- 
swered mechanically, and in a few mo- 
ments her mother was standing on the 
hearth alone. 

‘‘Nothing could have happened more 
opportunally,’’ Mrs. Hazelhurst mused, as 
she bent over to glance at the clock. 
‘« Nothing could have separated them more 
completely. No girl would be mad enough 
to marry a man who was branded as a 
forger. Ugh! How cold it is! I wonder 
why Mr. Hazelhurst doesn’t come.” 

She was standing with her back to the 
door and did not see the drapery part till 
her nephew Mahlon Marks was already in 
the room. 

He came up and stood alongside of her 
on the rug. 

‘« Did you hear that pistol shot a moment 
ago Mahlon?”’ she asked. ‘‘ What was it?”’ 

‘‘T really don’t know,’’ he answered 
glancing down at his patent leather boots 
which were covered with snow. 


WHY DID HE DO IT? 


‘*Why how wet you are!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Hazelhurst touching his sleeve, 
‘Where have you been?”’ 

He brushed off his broad-cloth with 
nervous haste. 

‘«T just went out on the steps a moment 
to see what caused the report,’’ he said, 
with a carelessness that was ill assumed. 
‘‘T heard the shot, and wondered what it 
was.”’ 

‘*What have you got on your cuff?” 
she asked idly, touching his highly pol- 
ished linen, which was spotted with red, 

‘*Hello!’’ he exclaimed, examining the 
cuff, ‘just my luck. I took some medi- 
cine a little while ago, and—lI’m very 
awkward !”’ 

Mrs. Hazelhurst was not enough inter- 
ested to watch him, or she might have 
seen him draw down his sleeve with fur- 
tive haste. 

‘*Ah! that is the carriage now,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I wonder what can have 
kept Mr. Hazelhurst so long.” 

There was a stamping of feet in the 
vestibule, the door opened, and in came 
the master of the house, followed by a 
gentleman who was closely muffled in a 
huge traveling cloak. 

‘¢ Berenice, my dear,’’ said Mr. Hazel- 
hurst, coming forward to greet his wife, 
‘*T have brought home a stranger to par- 
take of your hospitality. Allow me to 
present a distinguished delegate of the 
German Confederation, Count Leopold 
von Marshisky,—my wife, Mrs. Hazel- 
hurst.’’ 

As the stranger threw aside his cloak 
and stepped into the full light, he stood 
revealed a man of commanding presence 
and handsome features, though almost 
seventy years of age, and white as a patri- 
arch. 

‘‘Madame,”’ he said, taking Mrs. Ha- 
zelhurst’s hand, ‘‘1 am happy to meet 
you.”’ 

What was it that made her face blanch 
to an ashen whiteness? Her hand rested 
in his, cold, clammy and passive; her 
eyes were riveted upon his face, as though 
it were some ghastly spectre come back 
from the grave to haunt her. 

‘‘Count Leopold!’’ she murmured, 
half audibly, as though the name were 
old and familiar. He bowed low, and, 
under his breath, he said, in German: 
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‘Berenice Von Weber, after all these 
years, do we meet again?”’ 

Mr. Hazelhurst had stepped to the fire 
and stood warming his hands, as he intro- 
duced the Count and Mahlon Marks. 

‘¢You may be sure of a warm welcome 
here, gnadig/ Herr,’’ Mr. Hazelhurst said 
hospitably. ‘‘My wife was a German 
born, though you wouldn’t think it.” 

‘‘Is that so?’’ the Count said, with 
well feigned surprise. ‘‘I had no idea 
of the pleasure that was in store for me.” 

The double meaning of his words 
brought a red flame to her cheeks. 

‘‘T have not forgotten my native coun- 
try,”’ she said pointedly, ‘‘though it is 
many years since I left. I am very much 
honored by your visit, Herr Count. Pray 
be seated. Coffee will be served in a few 
moments. 

The momentary agitation that had _ruf- 
fled her usually calm deportment, had 
passed away ere any one but her nephew 
marked it. 

‘Where are Rorie and Gladys?’’ Mr. 
Hazelhurst asked presently, as the servant 
brought in a lacquered tray laden with 
tiny egg-shell cups. 

Mrs. Hazelhurst had not time to answer 
him, ere Rorie himself burst into the 
room, pale with excitement. 

‘* Mother,’’ he cried breathlessly, 
‘*there’s a man lying just inside the drive 
gate, and I think he is dead!”’ 

VI 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ cried Mr. Hazel- 
hurst. ‘*Who can it be?’’ 

‘« The pistol-shot !’’ gasped his wife with 
pallid lips. ‘‘Rorie—Reginald! see what 
It is!”’ 

The Count was already at the door. 
Mahlon Marks was the only one who stood 
perfectly still, but he too followed after a 
moment’s pause. 

As the door stood open, the snow and 
the wind came dashing in. Mrs. Hazel- 
hurst leaned against the wall, sick with a 
vague horror, as Rorie and the other gen- 
tlemen rushed out of the house and came 
back bearing a dark passive form. 

_As they brought it in she shuddered and 
hid her face in her hands, but Rorie’s 
wild cry of horror compelled her to raise 
her head. 

In the bright effulgence of the gas-light, 


the limp form took on a definite shape and 
identity. 

‘Good God!” Rorie cried, as he bent 
over the blood-stained face. It is Aleck 
Sharon.”’ 

His mother’s heart gave one bound then 
stood still. 

‘‘Sharon?”’ echoed the Count with a 
start. ‘*Aleck Sharon?’’ 

‘Merciful heavens!’’ cried Mr. Hazel- 
hurst. ‘This is too horrible! How can 
it have happened.”’ 

‘«Suicide,’’ suggested Mahlon Marks ‘* it 
runs in the family.” 

Rorie was down on his knees beside his 
friend, Aleck’s face was absolutely color- 
less, his eyes closed and his hair matted 
with blood that flowed profusely from a 
ghastly pistol wound in his head. 

‘‘No, no!’’ Rorie cried frantically. 
‘*He is not dead! I will go for a doctor. 
His heart beats. We may save him yet.”’ 

Like a flash he started off, leaving Mr. 
Hazelhurst standing beside Aleck. 

‘Poor fellow!’’ he murmured, with a 
sharp pang of remorse for all the suffer- 
ings he had helped to heap upon this poor 
soul. ‘Poor Aleck!” 

Mrs. Hazelhurst turned away from the 
sickening sight of blood. Fora moment, 
her strongest feeling was a wild wish that 
the shot had been more certain, that this 
dauntless, but oppressed young spirit whom 
she hated so, might have passed out of 
her sight forever. 

‘‘Mahlon,’’ she said in a low tone, 
‘©You had better see where Gladys is, and 
keep her out of the way.” 

Mr. Hazelhurst ran upstairs to lead the 
way, and the servants whom he summoned 
bore Aleck up in their arms. 

Mrs. Hazelhurst followed them at a dis- 
tance, but just as she put her foot on the 
lower step to ascend, Count Leopold 
touched her arm. 

‘‘Do you mean to leave me alone, 
madame?”’ he said significantly. 

A slight tremor shook her frame, but 
she turned almost instantly and followed 
him into the library. 

There under the broad glare of the 
chandelier they stood looking at each other 
inquisitively. 

‘‘Well, madame,”’ the Count said at 
last, ‘‘you have married again. The 
third time is the charm, they say.” 
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‘‘Hush!’’ she said in quick alarm. 
‘‘In Heaven’s name do not betray me, 
Leopold.”’ 

‘Ah!’ he said shrugging his shoulders. 
‘‘T did not know that the past was irrevo- 
cably buried. You have put it down 
deep it seems—far out of sight. But I 
might have taken my cue when you did 
not recognize me—you!’’ he laughed with 
amusement: ‘‘Berenice, you beat the 
devil!” 

She frowned and made an uneasy move- 
ment with her hands. 

‘‘Well,”’ she said abruptly, ‘‘fate has 
thrown you in my way again, but you 
have nothing to gain by exposing me.”’ 

‘“‘l_ach Heimmel!’’ he cried, ‘‘ what 
have you been up to that you fear me so? 
Marks is dead—I heard that in Vienna. 
And Sharon?”’ 

His face darkened suddenly. 

‘‘He committed suicide,’’ 
briefly. 

He stood looking into the fire awhile in 
silence. 

‘‘And that young man they have just 
taken upstairs is Adelaide’s son, I sup- 
pose,’” he said musingly. ‘‘Were there 
any other children?”’ 

‘«There is a daughter—Jeannette.”’ 

‘*A daughter,’’ he murmured with a 
sigh. ‘‘I had a daughter, too; but she 
died.” 

‘*T heard of your marriage,”’ said Mrs. 
Hazelhurst, looking at himclosely. ‘‘ You 
did not wear the willow long for Adel- 
aide.”’ 

‘¢She never cared for me,’’ he said with 
gathering gloom. ‘‘It was much better 
asitwas. Ithink Sharon made her happy, 
though I always thought he cared more 
for you, Berenice.”’ 

‘*Oh, no!”’ she said sarcastically. ‘He 
threw me over for Adelaide, just as you 
did. The only thing I regret is that he 
wasn’t punished as you were.” 

‘For shame Berenice! They are both 
dead now; and you know very well that 
you never cared for me. Even if Adel- 
aide had never come between us, we would 
never have married. All you cared for was 
my title. You always liked Sharon better.’’ 

‘*Do you think so?’’ she said with a 
peculiar smile. ‘‘ And I let her run away 
with him and never raised my finger to 
stop it!’’ 


she said 


‘«She did not live long enough,” ob- 
served the Count, ‘‘or she would have 
been duly punished.” 

Mrs. Hazelhurst laughed. 

‘«She died shortly after I lost my wife,” 
he continued. ‘‘Poor Lencre! I am 
afraid I did not make her very happy.”’ 

‘‘T heard that you and the Countess 
lived apart for sometime.” 

“‘Yes. I had achild—a daughter whom 
I never saw. She died, they tell me.’’ 

<¢You have not married again ?”’ 

‘¢No!”’ he answered with a shrug. ‘I 
am not like you. One such venture is 
enough.” 

‘‘When Captain Marks died, he left me 


very poor,’ Mrs. Hazelhurst replied;” - 


and you know I hate poverty!”’ 

‘Truly. I was surprised when I heard 
that the Countess von Weber had married 
a poor army officer. But you have made 
up for it now, Berenice,’’ he said glancing 
around the sumptuous apartment. ‘‘You 
are evidently very wealthy.’’ 

‘‘And happy!’’ she said scornfully. ‘It 
is all very well, but I hate America, and 
it grinds my very soul to live here among 
these commonplace parvenus. Oh, I am 
sick of it! One wearies of a husband who 
is forever ‘dearing’ one. It is all un- 
speakably tiresome !’’ 

‘In Heaven’s name,”’ said the Count 
forcibly, ‘‘what do you want? Hazelhurst 
must be asaint. He has evidently married 
your family. There is not one man ina 
hundred who would let his wife’s step- 
daughter, two nieces and a nephew live off 
him as yours do, apparently. Is your heart 
of adamant? I never made much profes- 
sion, but I have some sense of gratitude.” 

‘«Hush,”’ said Mrs. Hazelhurst warn- 

ingly. ‘‘The doctor is going upstairs. 
Leopold,’’ she added in a low tone, ‘I 
rely on your discretion. Nothing is known 
here of any former acquaintance between 
Aleck Sharon and his wife and myself. 
You will never be recognized as an old 
friend of mine, and—”’ 
. 1 understand!” he said with a signifi- 
cant nod. ‘You are playing some little 
game which I could spoil, if I liked. 
Well, I won’t interfere with you, Bere- 
nice, unless,’’ he added in a low tone 
which she did not catch, ‘‘unless you are 
up to some special deviltry, and then I’ll 
keep my eye on you.”’ 
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WHAT THE FLIRT SAID. 


‘‘Thanks,’’ said Mrs. Hazelhurst with 
one of her dazzling smiles. ‘‘We are 
friends,—then ?”’ 

‘«<'Take care!’’ said the Count warn- 
ingly in German. 

Mr. Hazelhurst stood in the doorway. 

‘‘My dear Count,’’ hesaid, coming for- 
ward with a disturbed manner, ‘‘I regret 
that your arrival should have been attended 
by such an inauspicious accident. Pray 
sit down and finish your coffee. Berenice. 
Rorie was asking for you up-stairs. 

The averted face of Mrs. Hazelhurst 
soon recovered its haughty composure. 

‘‘Is the young man fatally hurt?’’ she 
asked in a low tone as she moved toward 
the door. 

‘*T should say not, but I cannot tell ex- 
actly.”’ 

Her white lids screened the shade of 
disappointment in her eyes as she moved 
away with a slow, stately step, her long 
velvet dress sweeping behind her like the 
garments of a queen. 

“‘T never saw her equal!” the Count 
muttered, as his eyes followed her half in 
admiration, half in fear. ‘‘I do not think 
she would stop at anything to gain her 
end.”’ 

Mrs. Hazelhurst went slowly up-stairs. 
On the first landing of the square Queen 
Anne staircase, she paused, and leaning 
over the carved balustrade, she looked 
down through the curtained doorway at 
the Count. 

He was standing in front of the fire,— 
tall, handsome and almost youthful in his 
age. One might have left off twenty years 
in guessing how old he was. 
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‘‘T never was one of those faithful 
woman who gave up their whole life and 
individuality to one man,”’ she said as she 
looked. ‘‘I was desperately fond of Aleck 
once, Capt. Marks fascinated me, and yet 
—I question whether I ever really loved 
any man but Leopold.” 

She went on upstairs with a strange, 
sphynx-like expression on her face. 

‘If I had not been so hasty,’’ she mut- 
tered, ‘‘ perhaps—who knows?’’—I might 
have regained the proud life and place in 
my own country which I Icst by my mad 
marriage with Capt. Marks.” 

She paused again with her hand on the 
door of the room where Aleck lay. 

‘‘What a strange wcman | am!” she 
cried with a smile of deep bitterness, ‘1 
don’t understand my owe self. Aleck 
Sharon is dead to me in more ways than 
one, and yet—Heaven’s! How I hate this 
son of his and Adelaide’s !”’ 

She turned the knob and entered softly, 
but started back with a sharp exclama- 
tion. 

“‘Gladys !—Mabel! This is no place 
for you girls. Who brought you here?” 

«‘I_ did, mother,”’ Rorie said quietly. 
‘We wanted woman’s help. They were 
ready when you weren’t !—” 

‘Leave the room, Gladys,’’ Mrs. Ha- 
zelhurst said, biting her lip. ‘1 will see 
to this young man.” 

Gladys lifted her face on which was 
stamped a look of pallid anguish, but her 
eyes shone with unfailing devction. 

<<] shall not leave this room,”’ she said 
firmly, ‘‘till Aleck Sharon leaves it, alive 
or dead.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





WHAT THE FLIRT SAID. 





BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





If I made you think me yours, 
It was only to be kind,— 
I did not mean it. 
I’m engaged to all my wooers, 
And, if you had not been biind, 
You would have seen it. 


I am far too much for one, 
So, you see, I must divide, 
And take a dozen. 
Now, with you what shall be done? 
Be a twelfth, or else decide 
To be a “cousin.” 


Come, don’t let my words offend, 
And your angry heart relieve, 
And say, “you flirt, you!” 
Take my hand, and be my friend, 
While I tell you that I grieve 
My folly hurt you. 


‘ 











A PAIR OF CHRISTMAS SLIPPERS. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


I. 


Every seat but one was occupied on the 
sunny side of the parlor car attached to the 
Western train that stood in the handsome 
Broad Street Station in Philadelphia one 
cold winter morning. ‘The passengers 
looked a trifle frost-bitten as to ears and 
noses as they hurriedly entered the warm 
comfortable car, and old travelers who had 
been so fortunate, and so wise, as to secure 
a chair on the east side, secretly congrat- 
ulated themselves as they took their seats, 
knowing full well that the genial rays of 
the sun, as well as steam heat, would be 
acceptable on a cold all day’s journey. 

Among the passengers who had been 
neither fortunate nor wise in their selection 
of a seat on the sunny side, was young 
Doctor Harold Luddington Prince. He 
was very proud of his long name, some 
said because it was the only tall part of 
him, he being a trifle under the army reg- 
ulation height; but others, and these his 
intimate friends, when they abbrieviatingly 
misconstrued it, and called him ‘ Prince 
Hal,’’ declared he deserved the title, for 
he was a ‘‘good fellow,”’ and ‘‘every inch 
a king.” 

Settling himself in his seat, and draw- 
ing his long ulster more closely about him, 
Dr. Prince consulted his watch, and _find- 
ing it within three minutes of starting 
time, glanced toward the empty chair 
across the aisle, and determined he would 
‘*change corners’’ as soon as the train 
should have started on its way. 

His determination was speedily frustra- 
ted, however, by the hurried entrance of 
a very breathless young lady, who had evi- 
dently been rushed through the station 
and on to the train by a very nervous, 
fussy old gentleman, who appeared to have 
been preaching a sermon to her upon 
punctuality the while. 

Her cheeks and eyes were radiant from 
the cold and her haste, and she replied to 
his homilies laughingly. 

‘« But, grandpapa, you know mammasaid 
I must take my overshoes, and I couldn’t 
find them until the last minute, and I 
didn’t need them anyway,’’ and the girl 


threw them down and looked very much 
as though she meditated disposing of them 
more effectually, now that they were found. 

‘* A place for everything, and everything 
in its place, my dear Eleanor, is a very 
good maxim to remember——”’ 

‘¢And your place is off this train di- 
rectly, grandpa,’’ interrupted the young 
lady, as the bell rang and there seemed a 
movement of the train, then tenderly 
kissing the old gentleman she promised to 
telegraph upon her arrival, went to the 
door to see him safely down the steps, 
waved her hand in adieu, and returned to 
her seat. 

Dr. Prince had recognized in the gen- 
tleman Judge Bruce, a lately defeated 
political opponent of his own grandfa- 
ther’s, and a man of strong old time, bit- 
ter party spirit. 
his entrance, and intended to offer his 
services, as to the young lady’s comfort 
and safety during their journey, but his 
look of recognition had been cooly ignored 
by the old gentleman, and with a smile at 
the unreasonable and impolite lengths to 
which politics can carry one—when that 
one is a defeated candidate, Dr. Prince 
resumed his seat and took up his paper. 


After the train had moved out of the 
station, and the varied and beautiful pan- 
orama of the city, the Park and the Zoo- 
logical Gardens had given way to long 
stretches of snowy fields and bare trees, 
Dr. Prince glanced across the aisle toward 
the young lady, his ws a vis; her chair 
was turned away from him, and he could 
only catch a glimpse of glossy black hair 
under the brown felt hat; when she re- 
moved her sealskin he noticed her pretty, 
petite figure, and saw that she wore a 
bunch of jacqueminot buds in her closely- 
fitting tailor-made costume; a- sudden 
curve in the track swerved the train and 
turned the chair in which she sat toward 
him. Something familiar in her profile 
struck him then, and he suddenly remem- 


bered she was Miss Eleanor Gordon, Judge ~ 


Bruce’s granddaughter, and that he had 
been introduced to her at a lawn party 
two years ago, before he went abroad. 
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The doctor had risen on . 
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She was quite young then, and he, well 
he was not so old to be sure, but he had 
not thought her worth paying much atten- 
tion to; and besides, she had been one of 
those prim, proper kind of girls he did 
not admire at that time. ‘The girls called 
her ‘‘’The Duchess,’’ and were a trifle 
afraid of her prudery. 

She, evidently did not recollect him, 
his beard and mustache had changed him 
considerably, or if she did, she no doubt 
remembered his furious flirtation of that 
day with that wild piece of femininity— 
Madge Winthrop—and all the gossip to 
which it had given rise. He had behaved 
ridiculously he knew, he felt heartily asham- 
ed of that time, and he felt himself color- 
ing now at the recollection of it. It was 
one of those little ‘‘affaires du couer” 
which frequently come into a young man’s 
life, and are a cause of unpleasant remem- 
brance ever after, and although his infatu- 
ation had almost carried him to the brink 
of a proposal to a woman his senior by 
many years, and it was reported that they 
were engaged the winter before he went 
abroad, still, there was no truth in the rum- 
or, and he had returned to find that instead 
of being all his fancy had painted her, 
Madge Winthrop was a very different kind 
of woman from the one he now felt as a 
man, he could love and make his wife. She 
was one of those sort of girls one meets, 
even in good society, occasionally; men 
call them ‘‘jolly good fun,” and like to 
‘camp out’’ and ‘‘tramp it,’’ with them; 
girls who don’t ‘‘object to tobacco,’’ can 
‘tell a good cigar,’’ when smoked, knew 
every game of cards, like their lemonade 
‘‘splintered,’’ and can drink stronger bev- 
erages when ordered for them; girls with 
few girl friends, but with hosts of mascu- 
line ones, who make them handsome pres- 
ents, birthdays and holidays, gifts that are 
as often as not solicited, openly and boldly. 
Such girls as are ‘‘ don comrades’’ for a 
season, but, the man who choses one for 
life is apt to rue it. . 

Dr. Prince unconsciously studied the 
plainly dressed little figure opposite him 
as he went over these recollections of the 
past: the mirrors at the sides of the car 
serving as a fine field for his observation, 
as he could watch her movements through 
them, without rudely staring across the 


aisle. She still looked a little prim he 
thought, and yes, she was very industrious 
and proper he decided, when he saw her 
draw from the depths of her travelling 
bag a pair of white ivory needles and a 
ball of crimson wool, and after removing 
her gloves—displaying a pair of pretty 
white hands, he noticed—she assiduously 
devoted herself to knitting. He watched 
the fast flying fingers, and then his look 
gradually crept up to the long black lashes 
that swept the pink cheeks, and he caught 
himself wondering if the eyes were seal 
brown or jet black; the temptation to 
make them look up from their work and 
find out was strong upon him; with a girl 
like Madge Winthrop there would have 
been a dozen ways to which he might have 
had recourse, with this dignified, indus- 
trious proper little damsel there seemed 
absolutely none. He impatiently gave the 
little foot hassock beside him a kick as he 
turned in his chagrin, it had a smooth 
slippery under lining, and to his utter 
astonishment and discomfiture it sped di- 
rectly across the aisle to her feet. ‘The 
white lids slowly raised themselves in a 
sort of offended disdainful manner, and a 
pair of deeply darkly dangerously-‘* blue- 
eyes’? looked him through and through. 
Dr. Prince instantly arose, and with an 
humble and polite apology for his awk- 
wardness, removed the offending and un- 
fortunate medium of introduction, and 
returned to his seat covered with confusion, 
and hid his face behind the columns of 
his paper once more. 

‘‘] wonder if she thought I did that 
purposely?’’ he asked himself. ‘‘ Her 
bow was as cold as an arctic winter, for- 
tunately she don’t recollect me.” 

After dinner, which was served in the 
Pennsylvania Rail Road’s best manner, 
and Dr. Prince noticed (as a physician of 
course) through the medium of the mir- 
ror, that his fair young neighbor had a 
healthy appetite, and a pretty dainty 
manner of eating, he concluded he would 
enjoy a cigar in the smoker, and rose 
to make his way out. Something however 
impeded his steps and looking down he 
discovered that he was completely entan- 
gled in a web of crimson wool; the ball 
of knitting had evidently fallen down 
during the meal, rolled across the aisle 
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and in some mysterious manner had woven 
itself in and out among his two feet until 
there he stood, a captive. 

He stooped quickly to disengage him- 
self, hoping no one had observed the 
ridiculous situation, but the web was intri- 
cate and beyond his powers of untwisting. 

He gleamed into the mirror and caught 
the girls amused expression; their eyes 
met, and with a blush she rose and walked 
quickly across the aisle. 

‘¢ Please do not break the strands,’’ she 
said gravely, ‘‘I can unfasten you in a 
moment,’’ and she took the ball and began 
that delicate and intricate weaving in and 
out, over and under among the tangled wool 
which is so wonderful, as well as impos- 
sible, to the masculine mind and fingers. 

«‘] have to beg your pardon again it 
appears—I am very sorry, so awkward,” 
he began confusedly, watching the deft 
curves and turns of the little white hands; 
she was awkward too, for the task seemed 
not so easy as she imagined. 

‘‘A little patience, please,’’ she an- 
swered, her color now vying with the 
wool, as she caught a sound of suppressed 
laughter from the passengers, who were 
enjoying the tableau. 

«« Patience! It is above all other things 
what I am most in need of at present, 
spelling it doth ways, too, being a physi- 
cian,”’ he laughed. ‘‘1 can scarcely dare 
hope you recollect me, Miss Gordon,” he 
added, more gravely, ‘‘ but I would like 
to give you some assurance of my being 
a gentleman as well as an awkward clown. 
I am your cousin Jack’s college chum, 
Harold Prince, and once had the honor of 
an introduction to you at Miss Whyte’s 
lawn party, two years ago; the circum- 
stances will excuse my bringing the fact 
to your notice.”’ 

«Oh, yes, I recollected you, Dr. Prince, 
replied the girl, ‘*but I had not the re- 
motest idea you remembered me; I was 
only a school girl at that time, and beside, 
you were very much engaged that day.”’ 
She looked very prim and demure as she 
said this, and it was his turn to color as 
he thought. 

‘*Of course she has heard that foolish 
report of my engagement to Madge Win- 
throp,’’ and he felt hot and angry. 

**T assure you I remember you very 
distinctly, Miss Gordon,’”’ he responded 


warmly, ‘‘and when you entered the car 
this morning I| intended offering my ser- 
vices to your grandfather, in your behalf, 
but he has evidently forgotten me, and I 
supposed you had as well, but if 1 can be 
of any assistance whatever, now ” he 
stopped and smiled as he thought of how 
much annoyance and trouble he had al- 
ready been guilty. 

**Oh thank you,”’ she came to his res- 
cue, ‘‘ you are very kind indeed.’’ The 
wools tangled and snarled tighter and 
closer, and the situation was becoming 
very embarrassing. 

‘I think 1 shall have to play Alexander 
to this little Comedy of errors and cut the 
Gordian knot,”’ and she drew a little pair 
of scissors from her pocket and ruthlessly 
cut the perplexing tangle. 

‘*And 1 have ruined all your work; 
what can I do!” he exclaimed, looking 
down with true masculine dismay at a bit 
of feminine handiwork he could not pos- 
sibly restore. 

‘Oh, no matter, it’s not of much con- 
sequence; I can readily begin again,’’ she 
replied, cheerfully, gathering up the knit- 
ting and returning to her chair with a 
smile and bow. He felt that he was dis- 
missed. So he followed up his first inten- 
tion, and went on to the smoker. He 
sat there until it began to grow dusk, and 
viewed the changing scenes as they passed 
before him. ‘Twinkling lights in hamlets 
and farm houses could be discerned shin- 
ing red and lurid out upon the white 
landscape; up in the sky the bright disc 
of a half moon gleamed clear cut upon a 
cold, starry background of blue. Some 
one remarked they must be nearing the 
famous Horse-Shoe Curve, and suggested 
going into the observation car in the rear, 
to obtain a better view. , 

Here was his opportunity, he thought, 
to make amends for his past derelictions, 
and pay Miss Gordon a_ gentlemanly 
attention. He quickly returned to the 
parlor car, and walked over to his fair 
nejghbor’s chair. 

«Will you allow me the pleasure’”’ he 
began, when he discovered the girl’s eyes 
were closed and she was sound asleep. 
He turned away in his vexation, and in 
so doing, dropped his cane upon the has- 
sock where her feet rested; she opened 
her eyes with a frightened start. 
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«Oh I beg pardon, once more I am at 
the mercy of your forgiveness you see’’ 
he stammered, picking up his stick, while 
a whole vocabulary of silent expletives 
shone in his eyes. ‘‘1 came in to ask if 
you would not like to go out on the ob- 
servation car and see the wonderful Horse 
Shoe Curve which we are fast approaching, 
the effect will be magnificent by moon- 
light, and I will only be too happy—” 

«Oh thank you”’ replied Eleanor when 
she had fully comprehended this new situa- 
tion ‘‘I would like to go very much,” 
then putting on her sealskin, and button- 
ing it up tight as he assured her it was 
“very sharp outside’’ she followed him. 

Some of the passengers smiled at the 
sudden intimacy of the two, but catching 
the words ‘‘ Grandpa’”’ and ‘‘ Cousin Jack”’ 
they decided it was altogether proper and 
correct. 

‘¢The man’s face and the girl’s manner 
would be letters of recommendation any- 
where, and beside, we are in America,” 
whispered one old lady with an emphatic 
nod of her head. 

‘“<So near, and yetso far’’ said Eleanor, 
looking at the gleam of lights from an 
opposite train miles away, and yet, just 
across the fearful chasm. ‘The night was 
clear and beautiful, snowfields on either 
side, making the trees and mountains 
studies in black and white; the rails 
gleaamed and glistened like silver as they 
sped along, and the whole scene had a 
picturesque and weird effect; as they 
neared the sharpest curve and the train 
seemed to lean and sway dangerously over 
toward endless fathoms of depth, Eleanor 
clung more tightly to her companion’s arm 
and hid her eyes. 

*‘Do not be afraid, there is no danger”’ 
the doctor said, in assuring tones, at the 
same time half wishing there was, and 
that he might be her protector. 

«So near and yet so far’’ he echoed her 
words in his thought as he held her closer. 
“See, we are all the way round now, and 
onthe even tenor of our way again, are 
you paid for braving the wind and cold?”’ 
he asked as they turned to go. 

‘‘Oh a thousand times! I should never 
have forgiven myself for having slept 





through such a view; I shall never forget 
It, and I thank you for it.”’ 
“T am glad to leave ome pleasant 


recollection in your memory’’ returned 
the doctor congratulating himself upon his 
happy thought. 

Returning to their seats in the parlor 
car, the doctor remained beside her in 
conversation, and learned that she was to 
end her journey at a little town not much 
further on, where she was going to spend 
the holidays witha recently married school- 
mate. 

His ticket was for Pittsburg and the far 
west, but he suddenly recollected that he 
too had a friend in the little town near by, 
and further confidences discovered his 
friend to be the husband of her school 
mate. ‘This was a new and pleasant link 
in the bond of acquaintanceship, and 
when the little station was finally reached, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell found two in- 
stead of one of their friends on board, the 
surprised and laughing happy explanations 
that followed, filled the rest of the even- 
ing’s entertainment, for Mr. Maxwell in- 
sisted upon it that his college chum, 
‘¢ Prince Hal.,’’ as well as his wife’s school 
mate ‘*The Duchess of Gordon’’ should 
be their illustrious guests for the holidays. 
Therefore with so cordial and warm an in- 
vitation, and so strong an inclination and 
desire to accept, Dr. Harold Luddington 
Prince forgot his intention of an extended 
western holiday trip, and made up his 
mind to spend a couple of weeks in a 
little country town. 


II. 


The two weeks preceding the holidays, 
in a country house, are busy as well as 
merry ones, and Mrs. Maxwell found things 
innumerable for her guests to do toward 
helping her in her preparations. She was 
delighted with her husband’s college chum, 
Doctor Prince, and congratulated herself 
upon the strange chance that had thrown 
their two dearest friends together and in 
her way, for, perfectly happy in her own 
newly married state, her best wishes for her 
friend Eleanor was to have her similarly 
situated ; therefore in true feminine fashion 
she set herself to work in a subtle earnest 
manner at match-making. 

‘‘T am so glad you happened here to- 
gether’’ she would exclaim a dozen times 
a day, ‘‘you both seem to understand ex- 
actly what I want done, and you do it so 
agreeably and harmoniously too.”’ 
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There were greens to be gathered and 
woven into wreaths for decorations, when 
the recollection of the web of wool with 
which the Doctor was bound would be 
recounted with laughter. 

‘*A spider and fly”’ sort of introduction. 
Hal”’ said Mr. Maxwell. 

‘No, Beauty and the Beast, you re- 
member he threw a stool at her first’ 
chimed in Mrs. Maxwell. 

There were long rides through snowy 
paths to be taken, and walks down to the 
village post-office, and it was the Doctor 
and Eleanor who were called upon, and 
always found ready and willing to go. 
Altogether Mrs. Maxwell found her little 
plan working well. As for Doctor Prince 
he decided the life of a married man even 
in a a far away country town, was a happy 
one, and he began to wonder how he would 
like to become a Benedict ;—at any rate 
he knew he had never been so near a truly 
‘*happy and merry Christmas’’ before. 

There was something very lovely and 
delightful in the companionship of this 
pure, albeit somewhat prim and dignified 
young girl. She was very different from 
all the other girls he had met in society, 
abroad or at home, and yet she was neither 
shy nor awkward, but would grace any 
station in life. She was simply a real, 
unaffected, sweet true girl, with some 
quaint puritanical and positive notions of 
her own: He felt a better man for know- 
ing her, tried to forget whatever in his 
past was unworthy of remembrance, and 
made wonderful resolutions to do better 
the rest of his life. 

A little contretemps however, occurred 
to remind him that the past has an un- 
happy ghost-like way of haunting one 
inopportunely. 

Among the mail which the post-master 
handed over to Eleanor one morning, as 
they strayed into the village store, there was 
one highly perfumed elaborately sealed and 
monogramed letter for Doctor Prince. 

‘¢What a beautiful seal’’ she exclaimed. 
‘““M. W.”’ with a crest, is it from a foreign 
Princess ?”’ she asked laughingly as she gave 
it to him. His face grew dark as he recog- 
nized the chirography, and with a brief 
‘‘no”’ he put it unopened into his pocket. 
Surprised at his unusual manner, Eleanor 
quickly glanced up at him, then the 
monogram recalled to her the name, and 
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the report of his engagement to Madge 
Winthrop flashed through her mind: she 
had forgotten it until then, and now, the 
remembrance of the gossip concerning the 
two, seemed to carry with it a strange pe. 
culiar sensation, she could not define it as 
a pain, and yet, somehow her heart ached, 

That night when she was putting up her 
hair at bed time, and her friend Mrs, 
Maxwell looked in to see if there were 
blankets sufficient upon her bed she asked 
casually : 

‘*Miriam, is Dr. Prince engaged to be 
married ?”’ 

‘¢Mercy no Nell! What put that into 
your head? At least—not that I know of, 
why?”’ she added cautiously. 

**Oh nothing, only he received some- 
thing that looked like a love letter this 
morning and I wondered if he was.”’ 

‘“*Well, I never heard so, I’m sure I 
don’t think so, I'll ask Fred, good night 
dear,’? and Mrs. Maxwell hurried away, 
wondering if the beautiful castle she was 
building rested on shadowy air! 

Next morning when Dr. Prince followed 
her into her little sitting room with a let- 
ter in his hand and asked if he could see 
her a moment alone, she felt her heart 
sink with a premonition of despair; it was 
coming, she felt it, the announcement of 
his marriage. Ah, how she had hoped 
the two would have fallen in love with 
each other under her roof! ‘‘ Her heart 
throbbed faster as she thought alas! Per- 
haps ove of them had!” 

‘¢Mrs. Maxwell,’ he began a little tim- 
idly, ‘‘1 have a rather curious request to 
make of you; do you think I could in any 
way find a pair of handsome French 
bronze slippers up in this region, some 
thing very dainty and elegant—”’ 

‘«For yourself?’”’ queried Mrs. Maxwell. 
‘‘Oh no, that is, not exactly to fit me,1 
mean a pair of lady’s slippers’’ he stam 
mered, ‘‘1 have a Christmas bet to pay, 
and I must have them at once, and I don't 
want to leave here to travel all the way to 
Philadelphia for them.” 

Mrs. Maxwell waited a moment, then 
her generous desire to help anybody camé 
to her assistance and she answered: j 

‘¢ Yes, I know where you can get a pall 
made here, there is a poor French shoe 
maker in the village who has just arrived 
from the other side, his workmanship 
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exquisite, and the other day I saw a piece 
of bronze leather he had brought with him 
from Paris, fit for the slippers of Cinder- 
ella herself! It will be a Christmas gift 
to him too, for he is poor enough. Have 
you the exact size?”’ 

He consulted the letter and read, 

‘Ones and a half.”’ 

‘‘But I’m afraid that is not sufficient to 
ensure a perfect fit, you ought to havea 
teal foot to measure by, one of that size, 
would mine do, I used to wear ones and a 
half,’’ and she put out a very plump num- 
ber two boot. 

‘‘No—I should think your foot was a 
little fuller than the lady’s,’’ he hesitated 
a little, then went on. ‘‘I think Miss 
Gordon’s foot is about the size’’ remem- 
bering the little overshoes he had picked 
up in the train, ‘do you think she would 
be so kind—?”’ 

Oh the dull blind heartless stupidity of 
man! So kind indeed! Did he dare to 
imagine a girl would be happy and ‘‘kind”’ 
in the knowledge that she was being meas- 
ured for her rival’s slippers! 

Mrs. Maxwell turned her head to con- 
ceal her disapprobation of what her femi- 
nine mind instantly decided was masculine 
weakness. 

‘Oh yes, certainly’’ she answered, with 
a hypocritical smile, determining she 
would not betray Eleanor ‘‘Oh yes, I dare 
say Eleanor will be very happy to do so 
Doctor Prince, I will ask her for you, and 
when we go to the village this morning 
will stop at Pierre Morot’s, and give the 
order, shall 1?’’ 

‘If you will be so good Mrs. Maxwell; 
they must be something very elegant re- 
member, Louis Quatorge, expense no 
object you know”’ he said with a smile. 

‘Oh no of course not,’’ thought Mrs. 
Maxwell angrily, ‘‘nothing too good for 
her, and poor Eleanor’s heart breaking !”’ 
Then aloud, ‘‘very well, I will take carte 
blanche and give Pierre your order, with 
No regard to cost, and you shall pay him 
a Parisian price, at any rate’’ she added 
mentally ‘‘I’ll make this ill wind blow 
good to somebody.”’ 

When she and Eleanor passed the shoe- 
makers later that morning in their walk to 
the village, Mrs. Maxwell said suddenly, 
as though just recollecting the matter. 

“‘Oh, Eleanor, dear, would you mind 
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being measured for a pair of slippers for 
me?’”’ 

‘‘For your’? Why, Miriam, you are 
larger than I, surely!”’ 

**Oh, yes, I mean for somebody I know, 
you know, dear, somebody else,’”’ stam- 
mered Mrs. Maxwell. 

As one is not permitted to ask any curi- 
ous questions at anything that has a mys- 
terious air about it at Christmas time, 
Eleanor smiled at her friend’s confusion, 
and said no more, but walked into the 
little shop, unbuttoned her boot, and al- 
lowed the young Frenchman to measure 
her foot. 

Mrs. Maxwell gave her order for the 
slippers in low tones, to which Eleanor paid 
no heed, but could not help wondering 
over the evident careful injunctions con- 
cerning them. 

On their way home Eleanor was some- 
what surprised to hear her friend descant:- 
eloquently upon the flirting propensities 
of the masculine portion of mankind, and 
was treated as well to a homily upon the 
duty of girls to cultivate a spirit of strong 
independence, and warned not to be a 
‘foolish virgin,’’ and lose her heart be- 
fore she knew it would be found—by the 
right person. Eleanor did not quite un- 
derstand the sudden and peculiar turn her 
friend’s mind seemed to have undergone 
on the subject, but she listened patiently 
and made no remarks. 

That same evening, as Mrs. Maxwell 
was about retiring, Dr. Prince knocked at 
the door of her little sitting-room, and 
once more asked if he could speak with 
her a moment. Wondering what new 
piece of Machiavellism this masculine 
specimen was up to, she assented. 

After a little hesitation, he said: 

‘<T have been thinking, Mrs. Maxwell, 
that I ought to have shown you the exact 
order for those slippers,’’ and he took out 
the monogramed. letter. 

‘«¢ The Christmas bet?” she asked. 

‘‘Yes, this,’ and he handed her the 
letter. 

‘‘Do you mean me to read your love 
letters, Dr. Prince?’’ she asked, bluntly. 

He looked annoyed at the question, but 
replied quickly : 

‘<I think I would like you to read ¢hes 
letter, Mrs. Maxwell.’’ 
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She opened the highly perfumed mis- 
sive and read: 

‘Most honored and excellent Prince: 

‘*Dear Hal:—Do you recollect you 
promised one night that you would bring 
me home from Paris a pair of lovely 
French slippers? Well, you forgot that, 
among many other things. 1 will forgive 
you, however, if you will pay your Christ- 
mas bet that I would be married, and 
“forget you before another year.’ I am 
still Madge Winthrop, and I remember— 
everything you ever said to me. But— 
I am going to meet a stunning fellow New 
Year’s eve! He has lots of tin, and he is 
wild to know me. I mean to do my best 
to catch him. Now here is where you 
come in on the scene. (Blue lights and 
slow music.) There are to be tableaux at 
the Hill on that evening. I amto be in 
one—with HIM—as a French Marquise. I 
have all the costume but a pair of hand- 
some slippers (my feet are one of my best 
points, you remember?) I know I can 
finish that young man in that costume! 
Now, will you pay your bet? Send mea 
pair of the loveliest bronze French high- 
heeled slippers, number one and a half, 
and I—I will return to you a dozen or so 
notes and letters you wrote me before you 
went abroad. You've no idea how soft 
they are! It will do you good to look 
them over, and sze how you have grown 
since then! Now be Princely, and send 
me those slippers, and I swear that you 
shall receive every ‘‘scrap of paper’’— 
all the ‘‘old love letters’’ I ever received 
from you. Is it a bargain? 

‘¢Devotedly yours, 
‘* MADGE.”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell folded the letter, placed 
it into its envelope, and handed it to the 
doctor. 

‘*And was it for this—person’s—slip- 
pers that my friend Miss Gordon was 
measured this morning, Dr. Prince?’’ she 
asked coldly. <‘‘I am ashamed that I 
asked her,’’ she added. 

‘* And so am I, Mrs. Maxwell,” quickly 
replied the doctor, ‘but I was so eager 
to have back all my foolish, boyish notes 
to that wild girl, now that I feel that I 
love with all a man’s strong love, the 
purest, dearest girl in all the world, that 
I thought of nothing but the means by 
which I might procure them. I want to 
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tell you, Mrs. Maxwell, that I love Eleang 
with all my heart, and when I have de. 
stroyed these hateful letters, these unfor. 
tunate recollections of an infatuated boyish 
passion, I shall tell Eleanor a//, and ask 
her to be my wife.” 

Mrs. Maxwell rose quickly and gave 
him her hand. 

‘And I will help you all I can Doctor 
Prince’ she said warmly, ‘‘I know most 
men have had scme such foolish, idle 
fancy in their youth, but I feel sure that 
Eleancr awakens your highest and best; 
you have my sincerest wishes for your hap- 
piness, and’’ she added with a smile, ‘¢rest 
assured, I will see that the sd@ppers are 
satisfactory in every respect!” 

A few evenings before the holidays, the 
two ladies sat alone in Mrs. Maxwell's 
sitting rocm, finishing off last bits of 
Christmas work ; the gentlemen had gone 
down to a vestry meeting at the church, 
and would not be hcmesfor a couple of 
hours. 

Mrs. Maxwell concluded here was her 
cppertunity to lay a little solid foundation 
for her pet scheme. 

When two wcmen are alone together it 
is not difficult to turn the conversation on 
to love and marriage. 

‘*T suppcse you believe in frst love and 
all that sort of girl nonsense’’ said /Mrs. 
Maxwell, having well started her theme. 

‘‘] should not like to think I stood 
second in my husband’s heart, no, cer- 
tainly not’’ replied Eleanor earnestly. 

“‘Ah, but you know, second thoughts 
are usually the best; a man’s love is 
stronger and truer than a boy’s Eleanor; 
most men have had—well—episodes—be- 
fore they marry; a woman shouldn’t be 
too particular about knowing her lover's 
past.”’ 

«‘ My \over’s must be as white and un- 
soiled as myown ”’ proudly replied Eleanor. 

‘‘Dear, dear! Then you wouldn’t over- 
look any little erratic, foolish, ridiculous 
fancy in your lover’s past life, before he 
knew you, remember Eleanor.” 

The girl looked up from her work at the 
grave tone. 

‘“‘T think it would be hard for me to 
pass it over’’ and astern look settled itself 
about the blue eyes. 

«¢ Men are very different from girls, they 
have so many strong temptations Eleanor.” 
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~ A BEAUTIFUL WINTER MORNING. 


‘Sir Galahad is my ideal Knight.” 

‘‘Then you would never have lost your 
heart to Sir Lancelot.” 

‘‘He belonged to the Queen.” 

“Ah, but she forgave the little ‘ epi- 
sode’ of the ‘sleeve braided with pearls’ 
you know.”’ 

‘‘I shouldn’t have done so; I should 
never forgive a disloyalty however slight.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, pshaw, Eleanor, we live in the 
nineteenth century! Apropos of ‘braided 
sleeves,’ I want to show you the slippers I 


ordered, they came home to-day, and are 


perfect beauties, see, Cinderella herself 
might envy them’’ and Mrs. Maxwell 
produced a pair of tiny bronze slippers 
embroidered in pearls and lined with pale 
blue satin. 

‘¢How beautiful!’’ exclaimed Eleanor, 
“whose Christmas heart are they to make 
beat high, may I ask.’ 

‘‘ Doctor Prince ordered them for a lady 
friend.”’ 

It was cruel, but she could not resist the 
temptation to discover for herself what 
Eleanor’s true feelings were. Assured of 
the man’s love for the woman, the woman’s 
sympathies were with the man, now! 

Eleanor turned pale and set them down. 

‘‘Isn’t it a strange gift, a pair of shoes? 
itseems to me I could not bring myself 
to accept such a present, even from my 
lover.”’ 

Her voice had a strained sound. 

‘“‘Oh, I don’t think he is her lover, 
although I believe there was, well one of 
those little ‘episodes’ I was speaking of 
amoment ago, between them, a boyish 
infatuation you know, before he went 
abroad.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean Madge Winthrop? It 
was said they were engaged. He was 
devoted to her—are these slippers for her? 
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and you let me be measured for them? 
Miriam !”’ 

There was a whole gamut of expression 
in the look and tone that accompanied 
the words. She rose suddenly from her 
seat as though she would leave the room, 
then recollecting herself she appeared to 
summon all her maidenly pride to her aid 
and sat down again, and taking up one 
of tne slippers said in a calmer tone: 

-«They are very pretty, indeed; I am 
sure she will be pleased with them.”’ 

‘«Try them on, won’t you,”’ said Mrs. 
Maxwell, pretending not to have seen her 
brave efforts to conceal her feelings. 

Eleanor took off her boots, put on the 
slippers and held up her skirts. They 
fitted to perfection, and she made a very 
pretty picture as she stood. Just then the 
door opened, and the gentlemen were about 
to enter. The situation was peculiar and 
embarrassing. Mrs. Maxwell looked 
amused, Eleanor dropped her skirts and 
with blushing cheeks looked as though she 
would like to fly. 

‘¢Ah, Cinderella?’’ laughed Mr. Max- 
well. ‘‘Yes, and here is the PRINCE,”’ 
replied Mrs. Maxwell, as she pulled the 
doctor into the room and whispered to 
him: 

‘‘T have prepared the way, confess 
everything and I feel sure you will suc- 
ceed.’’ ‘Then she ran out of the room, 
called her husband after her, and left the 
two alone to settle the matter. 

Among the many gifts from her num- 
erous gentlemen friends, standing upon 
Miss Madge Winthrop’s Christmas table 
a pair of beautiful pearl embroidered 
bronze slippers were much admired, but 
the gift of the Prince to the rea/ Cinder- 
ella was a lovely engagement ring of dia- 
monds and pearls. 





A BEAUTIFUL WINTER MORNING. 





BY B. C. LEECH. 





The icy pendants flash their light 
From every bush and tree, 
And earth seems deck’d in diamonds bright, 
Her courtly jewelry! 
From every branch and tiny spray 
The sparkling brilliants gleam, 
Like scenes in fabled Fairy Land, 
Or in some beauteous dream. 


The Artist-hand that tints the rose, 
And pain‘s the lily fair, 

Whose works, the Infinite disclose, 
Impress it everywhere, 

Alone can deck the frozen earth 
In this sublime array, 

Crown it with royal diadems, 
Such wond’rous skill display! 
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A dainty envelope of creamy parch- 
ment, and beside it, lays the card it has 
enclosed. 





MR. anD MRS. HJARTH 
REQUEST YOUR PRESENCE AT | 
SNOW TEA, | 
Friday Afternoon, Dec. 25th, 1886. | 
Sleighs to call at 4 P. M. | 





And upon this bit of paste-board is di- 
rected the astonished gaze of two earnest, 
dusky eyes, whose owner, bending over it, 
rests her dimpled arms upon the table. 

‘*Mamma,”’ she says, turning with a 
puzzled expression to the aristocratic lady 
near the fire—‘‘Do leave off your Ken- 
sington for a moment, and help me! 
Either this inscription or my brain, is 
singularly obtuse. What on earth is it? 
A snow-ball party, with tea in the open 
air, between throws? Or an_ in-door 
entertainment with snow-cream for re- 
freshment?”’ 

‘** Really, Halmara,”’ returns her mother, 
in a tone beautifully modulated—*‘ you're 
quite ridiculous, child. And so very—er- 
babyish—for a woman in society. Let me 
see! Why, nothing plainer. I see nothing 
odd in inviting a party of you for sleigh- 
ing, nor in serving 5 o’clock tea, when 
you return.’” Halmara opens her eyes in 
astonishment; partly at her mother’s pen- 
etration, and partly at the plan itself. 

‘¢Mamma, you’re a genius! and it will be 
charming—May the gods grant it !’’—She 
adds, somewhat doubtfully; and woman- 
like, begins a mental inventory of her 
wardrobe. Arranging that to her satis- 
faction, she thinks of little but the com- 
ing pleasure, until she falls asleep that 
night. The next morning, being ‘he 
day, breaks all propitious for the event. 
Cold—very; but occasional gleams of the 
winter sun, keep up one’s spirits, some- 
how. And the snow is perfect. A deep 
sheet, but soft and light, it seems to invite 
a trial with the runners. Promptly at 
4 P. M., asleigh buried in furs, stands at 
the door; and the good-looking fellow 





A SLEIGH RIDE. 


BY HANNIE CAMM SUTTON. 


who drives it, smiles and waves his hand, 
to the face at the window. In a moment, 
the sash is raised. 

‘‘For me, Mr. Burstall? How very 
comfortable you look! I’m coming right 
down’’—and the sunny head vanishes, to 
reappear at the door. 

Burstall—who is a brother of Mn. 
Hjarth, has frequently met Halmara at 
his sister’s, to the decided damaging of 
his heart, does not attempt to conceal the 
pleasure which he feels at the prospect of 
a coming téte a téte. 

‘I’m sure, Miss Sarron, nobody could 
look rosier and brighter than you do”— 
he begins admiringly, with a most uncom. 
promising inspection of her perfect oval 
cheek, whereon the rich bloom of the 
pomegranate glows—‘‘I hope you'll enjoy 
the afternoon,”’ he continues—‘‘ J got it 
up—the excursion, I mean. Kate left it 
all tome. ‘Two jolly girls staying with 
her, but they’ve been around so much 
nothing’s new to them. Kate begged me 
for Heaven’s sake to start something no- 
body had ever heard of—and I ¢hink I did 
it!” 

I'wo peals of laughter ring out fresh and 
clear, and mingle with the merry jingling 
of the bells. Miss Sarron is distinctly con- 
scious of the satire she has lavished on the 
unoffending bit of pasteboard yesterday. 

‘*Well,’’ he begins again—‘* The snow 
seemed to fall from Heaven just to give us 
a benefit, and as Kate is partial to her 
little tea crown, I thought p’r’aps we could 
combine the two.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ says Hamara, smiling brightly, 
‘‘With equal credit to your ’ead and 
‘art !”’ 

««There’s just one thing I petitioned 
for,’’ says Burstall, with a slight rise of 
color; ‘I implored Kate, as she loved 
me, not to propose me as an escort for 
either of the girls, or the regular crowd, 
because I’d set my heart on taking you, 
and she mercifully referred me to your 
self and by the way ’’—drawing forth 
from among the furs on the cushion, 4 
parcel wrapped in tissue, ‘‘I have brought 
you some flowers.’’ 

Miss Sarron’s little red mouth breaks 
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A SLEIGH RIDE. 


into a smile, as she joyfully opens the 
package. She sees a mass of ferns, drip- 
ping with dew, and a cluster of snowy 
callas. 

‘“‘Oh, how lovely!’’ she cried, and a 
roguish look steals into her eyes as she 
glances at him. 

‘“‘T am not sufficiently high-strung to 
disdain such bribery, so of course I shall 
say ‘yes,’ and thank you.” 

‘‘Blessed flowers!’’ he says, half earn- 
estly, ‘‘for such a boon. I would ye were 
embalmed. I shudder to think how per- 
emptory would have been my dismissal, 
but for the lucky thought.”’ 

Halmara noticed that despite the jest- 
ing tone, his face wears the suspicion of a 
shadow as he speaks, and knowing the 
real kindness of his disposition her heart 
faintly reproaches her. 

‘‘T should have gone with you, any- 
way, if cordially invited,’’ she says, smil- 
ing, and trills out softly: 

“The flowers that bloom in the spring 
Tra-la-la! 
Have nothing to do with the case!” 

By this time they have driven up to 
Mrs. Hjarth’s residence, and take position 
among the sleighs already awaiting them. 
Burstall, who drives two sleek, clean-footed 
bays, has persistently restrained their 
speed along the road, and Halmara is not 
surprised to find the party waiting. Their 
hostess, who is in the center of the group, 
calls out to them laughingly to ‘‘start the 
procession.”’ 

‘*Awfully sweet of you to join us, 
Halma, dear,’’—this being her pet name 
for Halmara—‘‘and George,”’ she calls to 
her brother, ‘‘1 don’t think the ponies 
will suffer such an afternoon as this, if you 
allow them freer rein. The occasion is 
not so solemn as to call for the funereal 
pace at which you arrived.’”’ And she 
laughs in her amiable way, and wiispers 
to her husband, who of course laughs too, 
and amidst the chatter of many voices, 
the ringing of countless bells, and silvery 
laughter, Burstall and Halmara lead off in 
the drive. Certainly, now that the crowd 
are in danger of keeping up with them, 
that remark of Mrs. Hjarth’s, concerning 
the bays’ unusual speed,—or want of it— 
sno longer applicable. They soon ap- 
proach the open country, and Burstall 
turns his horses into a favorite drive, 
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where, in summer, the fields on either 
side are white with daisies, and in winter 
the line of firs which edge the road are 
green and pleasant to look at in the sun- 
shine, or white with snow and sparkling 
with ice-drops. 

To-day the inconstant sun peeps out 
just long enough to cast its amber sheen 
over the fields, veiled in snow; and the 
birds startled by the sound of approaching 
bells, fly with a mighty twitter from their 
perches on every bush, to the field and 
sunshine beyond. Halmara, who adores 
a sleigh-ride, drinks in the still beauty of 
the scene, unconscious that Burstall is 
drinking in the beauty of a lovelier scene 
beside him. He has always been a little 
‘‘gone’’ in that direction, even when as 
a mere youngster, he was ‘‘soph,”’ at 
Yale, it required all of his spare energy 
to banish from his memory, dreams of the 
dark eyes of sweet Halma Sarron,—separ- 
ated by cruel fortune, and several hundred 
miles. Asa lad scarcely out of his teens, 
she had alternately flattered and laughed 
at him, counting him, though two years 
her senior, as a child indeed; which con- 
duct had not been approved by the recip- 
ient of her attentions for he had always 
been manly in character and bearing, and 
like ‘*Susan Nipper,’’ though ‘‘not a 
Methusalum,”’ he was ‘‘not a child in 
arms.”’ 

But returning to the scene of his youth, 
as an honored A. M. of his University, 
Miss Sarron was first surprised, then in- 
clined to resent a fact quite evident. So 
tall and dignified had her youthful adorer 
become, so self-contained, and independ- 
ent of the many favors bestowed upon him 
by the assured belles and ambitious debut- 
antes, that Halmara—whose chief charm 
of manner was a certain unembarrassed 
shyness,—had no idea of ever attempting 
the old patronizing air. And on recover- 
ing from a tiny attack of pique at the dis- 
covery of so great a change in her friend, 
she felt that she both liked and respected 
him for it. 

On the other hand, Burstall, though 
fondly cherishing her memory at college, 
had yet one drop of bitter in the happy 
cup; the recollection of a condescension 
which accompanied her kindest moods. 
And as unconsciously he grew to be a 
‘¢potent, grave and reverend senior,” 




















(in his class if not in years) the thought 
became more unwelcome. When, then, 
he returned to his home, a scholar as to 
Greek, and the champion of tennis, row- 
ing and such athletic sports, with a gleam 
in his blue eyes, brilliant, yet a trifle 
wicked, withal—suggesting a pre-eminent 
ability for conjugating ‘‘ Ama.’’ Inshort 
when ‘‘the conquering hero’’ came he 
was vastly surprised to observe the demeanor 
of Halmara, now developed into as be- 
witching a specimen of womanhood as 
one might wish to see. And the only 
blemish, in his estimation of her, having 
been eradicated, he admired her with all 
his heart and | 

But to return. For several minutes 
Burstall drove silently on, quietly admir- 
ing the glowing face of his companion. 
As she leaned forward intent on the scene 
before her, he noted every light and 
shadow of her exquisite coloring: the 
lustrous depths of her eyes, the dainty 
nose, the red, smiling mouth, and the 
glory of her gold-crown hair, upon which 
her little fur cap nestled lovingly. The 
rich dark fur of her mantle brought out 
finely the bright complexion; and then 
his eyes fell and rested on the lilies, one 
of which, with a few fern leaves, she had 
fastened near her throat. 

At this instant she turned and looked 
at him. A rather curious look illumined 
her eyes as they met his; it might have 
been surprise or amusement, or an expres- 
sion of shy gratification. But it passed 
in a moment to one of inquiry as she ad- 
dressed him: 

‘¢Mr. Burstall, do you know, I’ve been 
thinking—’’ A pause. 

‘*Gracious powers!’’ ejaculated Bur- 
stall, after waiting a moment in vain for 
her to continue. ‘‘I—I—wouldn’t do it 
all at once. ‘Breathes there the maz with 
soul so dead’ as to cause you to do such a 
thing? Its an awful tax on a young 
society woman, to ¢hink /”’ 

‘*Oh, but,” she says, ‘*I couldn’t help 
wondering how it could be that a person’s 
countenance could wear two totally differ- 
ent expressions at the same time! It 
seems absurd, but it certainly can be done, 
for I noticed it just now!”’ 

Burstall, strange to say, laughs in a 
sheepish fashion, and says in affected 
alarm: ‘‘ Personalities, Miss Sarron, have 
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always had the effect of scaring me to 
death. For pity’s sake explain. Yoy 
can’t mean—”’ his voice drops lower hte, 
and he bends forward and looks at her s9 
intently that she blushes redly, and looks 
out in a very interested way at the beds 
flying hither and thither over the fields 
‘¢you can’t mean that I plainly showet{ | 
cared for you, and looked, too, as if (‘d 
not the courage to tell you how much?” 

It is well that notwithstanding the im 
mistakable ring of truth in his voice, he 
has adopted this bantering tone, or wer 
sweet confusion might have been paimal, 
to herself, at least. 

‘Of course I couldn’t mean it. Ih is 
only your fertile imagination which coud 
suggest the idea.”’ 

[Here, any proper minded young ledy 
would have gazed demurely at the flow 21s 
in her hand; but truth compels me to 
state that at precisely this juncture Miss 
Sarron steals a glance at him from unier 
her half-veiled lids, that renders the young 
man for an instant semi-delirious. } 

She goes on quickly. 

‘«But did you notice the young gentle- 
man driving the second sleigh?—That 
next to us?”’ 

“‘Scarcely,’’ answers Burstall, briefly— 

‘‘ Other fascinations!”’ 

‘When I first looked at him,”’ goes on 
Halmara, ‘‘I noticed what a very innocent, 
meek expression his profile wore. His 
upturned eyes—and mose—seemed to be 
watching the angels’’!—[‘‘No doubt,” 
mutters Burstall, sotto voce, ‘‘One of ’em, 
anyway’’!]—‘‘And his mouth dropped in 
a hopeless fashion that was positively touch- 
ing. But he turned at that moment, and 
I almost laughed aloud at the change.” 

‘‘Who was he looking at ¢hen’’? mildly 
inquires her companion. 

‘¢Oh, not an angel certainly, I should 
say. Nota feature had moved. Hestill 
looked over my head”—[*‘Bad taste, I 
must say!’’ murmurs softly, Burstall]— 
‘But oh, the satanic twinkle in his up- 
turned glance! His nose was pert .and 


‘inquiring until it was really impish, and 


his mouth was drawn in slyest derision. 
I hope I didn’t look as much startled as I 
felt,’’ she adds, laughingly. 
‘Tt may be explained,”’ replies Burstall. 
‘¢His name is Keith ;—a shrewd, bright 
fellow ; writes very clean pieces for the 
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leading magazines, [criticisms and such] 
and is now writing a book on * Modern 
Society.’ He’s a good-hearted fellow, 
though rather a crank, and having been 
about a good deal, he has naturally brushed 
up with people no better than they should 
be, and | think has been a little soured by 
the contact. Now Kate begged him to be 
Miss Stone’s escort this evening. The 
young lady is not angelic in point of tem- 
per, and sometimes makes figurative mince- 
meat of her acquaintances. 
awfully sympathetic soul, and tries to make 
everybody have a good time ; so as nobody 
else could stand the pressure, she pressed 
Keith into service. Judging from his look 
of misery as we started off, the young lady 
has been particularly pointed in her re- 
marks this afternoon.”’ 


Here Burstall checks the ponies and 
looks back. Halmara follows his example, 
and as they gaze down the road, they 
observe that the sleigh just back of them 
is turning homewards. 

‘*Hope she hasn’t talked him to death 
and is now returning with the remains,”’ 
remarks Burstall, devoutly—‘‘ But as we 
are ahead, | suppose we may as well turn 
back and inquire what’s up.”’ 

“Ves, do!” says Halmara: ‘‘ With such 
a giant near me, I don’t think I shall feel 
very much afraid of .him’’! And they 
go skimming over the smooth road in a 
way which soon brings them up to the 
others. 

‘‘What’s up, Keith?’’ inquires Burstall: 

‘*Miss Fannie, it surely, isn’t time to 
return?”? 

Miss Stone, leaning back stiffly against 
the cushions, looks the picture of discon- 
tent, and Keith has an expression of the 
most despairing resignation. 

He glances at Miss Stone, who says se- 
verely,—‘‘ why, George, it’s fearfully tire- 
some to be driving along in the cold, and 
it’s far pleasanter in Kate’s drawing-room! 
Besides, I find Mr. Keith really impossible 
this afternoon! He gives me no peace.” 

Keith’s brows arch expressively. He 
glances at his companion with a look of 
utter helplessness. 

_ “T haven’teany peace myself,’’ he says 

In a comical way that has a delicate irony 

about it, and his eyes take on once more 

the «‘ satanic twinkle’’ as he quotes: — 
Von. CXII—37. 


But Kate’s an’ 
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“I give thee all,—I can no more, 
Though poor the off’ring be: 
My eart and cute are all the store 
That | can bring to thee’! 
Here am /, fair maiden, zz persona— 
The lute shall be forth-coming, my honor for it.” 


A disdainful frown is his sole reward 
from Miss Stone. 

‘‘ Bravo, Keith!’”’ cries Burstall, as he 
lightly touches up the ponies; ‘‘ What 
fascinations must have been brought to 
bear, to inspire your prosy old soul with 
poetyy !”’ 

The sleighs are now running alongside, 
and Halmara is amused to catch many 
furtively admiring glances cast in her di- 
rection from beneath Keith’s shaggy brows. 

‘* Well, that isn’t exactly mine, you see 
George,’’ he says to Burstall, ‘* But there’s 
a remnant I’ve added myself, which is 
quite as good ;—Miss Fannie, may 1?’’ he 
asks, teasingly. 

«*Oh certainly!”’ she replies; ‘* I wouldn’t 
interrupt such flow of soul, for worlds!” 

‘«It’s only this,’’ he says humbly, turn- 
ing to Burstall:— 

«She coldly sees this bosom pine, 
Beneath her witchery— 
Oh! could a heart of S/ove be mine 
«Twere better, far, for me!” 

A shout from Burstall and Halmara 
greets this recitation, and Miss Stone can- 
not herself repress a smile. 

‘«Sorry to leave you, old fellow, for you 
evidently need help!’’ calls out Burstall, 
as he gives the bays their heads and they 
dash rapidly on; and as they leave their 
companions far behind, he adds to Hal 
mara; ‘‘ Keith no doubt is interesting, but 
I can imagine subjects more so.”’ 

Halmara’s cheek is dimpled for a mo- 
ment as she replies, innocently, ‘‘One 
would fancy, from your indifference to the 
sublime outbursts we have just heard, that 
you had not a soaring soul, but I havea 
vague recollection you were once quite 
wedded to the muse?”’ 

‘«T had adivine inspiration, then,”’ says 
Burstall softly,—‘‘And the memory of it 
has lingered with me through long years 
of absence. How long they seemed to 
me, I carinot tell you; and now—It is true 
a Stone will not inspire me,” he says, 
smiling slightly at the fun he has half un 
conciously made in his grave earnestness. 
—‘‘But,” he continues in a voice that 
trembles with its passionate gentleness.— 
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‘¢one word from your dear lips, my dar- 
ling, to tell me I’ve not cherished in vain 
the love that neither time, nor my own 
heart could kill, and I shall know such 
happiness that I could sing aloud for joy!” 

And though she has felt all the morn- 
ing,—that some strange good fortune 
should befall her,—as Burstall lifts one 
little hand with infinite tenderness, and 
lays it on his lips, the realization of such 
treasure as his love seems greater than she 
ever dared to hope for, and fills her heart 
with emotion, unutterably sweet. 

‘*How, then, she contrives to answer 
Burstall, is a matter which we will leave 
unquestioned; but assured is the fact that 
when the sleighs have all drawn up before 
the door from which they started, there is 
an air of unmistakable bliss upon at least 
two of the faces there assembled, which 
does not in the least escape the keen, 
bright eyes of Mrs. Hjarth, who says mis- 
chievously to her brother: 

‘‘George, I do think my suggestion 
about the ponies a good one. It must 
have been ever so much warmer for them, 
and I should think’’—glancing from the 


OF CHESS. 


roseate bloom on Halmara’s flower-like 
face, to the heightened color of her broth. 
er’'s—‘‘that you hadn’t suffered with cold 


99? 


yourselves ! 
x * * * * x 4 


“Do you know Mrs. Hijarth,”’ says 
Graham Keith, later in the afternoon, a 
he stands conversing with his hostess by 
theglowing anthracite fire, which brightens 
the well-appointed drawing-room, and the 


‘buzz of voices from the couples who sit in 


groups chatting and sipping their tea, 
drowns his words to all ears but those for 
which they are intended—‘‘ Do you know 
Miss Sarron’s an uncommonly lovely girl, 
and Lwish I had met her before George 
captured the prize !”’ 

‘Who says he has?”’ asks Mrs. Hjarth, 
rather amused. 

‘“** 7, said the sparrow,’’’ replies Keith, 
laughing. 

‘*Well,’’ his hostess says, and hesitates, 
but a glance at the couple they are discuss- 
ing, plainly settles the question to her 
mind—‘‘I think you’re right !’’ she adds 
with glad conviction. 





“THE GAME OF CHESS.” 





BY DAVID S. FOSTER. 





‘Twas stinging, blustering, winter weather, 
How well I recollect the night, 

When Kate and I played chess together, 
Her beauty in the hearth-fire’s light ; 

Seemed more Madonna like and rosy, 

The hours were swift, the room was cosy, 
The windows frosted, silvery white. 


Even now I see that grave face resting 
Upon the hand, so white and small; 

I see that mystic grace, suggesting 
A painter’s dream; I oft’ recall 

Her glance, now anxious, gay, or tender, 

The girlish form, complete yet slender, 
In silhouette against the wall. 


It is not strange that I was mated, 
For it was my fondly cherished aim, 
I longed to speak, but I was fated, 
The rightful opening never came; 
I pawned my heart, for her sweet favor, 
With every look, some vantage gave her, 
And so, alas! I lost the game. 


Since then, by fortune, love, forsaken, 
Through checkered years I’ve passed and seen 
My castles fall, my pawns all taken, 
My spotless knights, prove traitors mean ; - 
And now with many a check, I wander, 
Like the poor vanquished king and ponder, 


With sadness on my lonz lost Queen. 
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A LEGAL FETTER. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


ITT. 


In the weeks elapsing between the events 
narrated in the last chapter and the day 
set for the wedding, Guy devoted himse!f 
to Mr. Cairn’s instructions regarding the 
estate and his future responsibilities. 

Mr. Cairn had always made his home 
with Mr. Myddleton, and Guy desired 
that he should continue to do so, as he 
intended taking his wife abroad for an 
indefinite period and Mr. Cairn would 
still have the family affairs in charge. 

It comforted Guy very little to find 
his father’s error regarding Florence for- 
tune had been one of unfortunate circum- 
stance, rather than any premeditated, or 
absolute carelessness. But if he gave his 
mind to the task of comprehending the 
affairs of the immense estate, Guy did 
not forget the brief glimpse he caught of 
Elliott Gould, and Florence’s evasion 
rankled in his memory. 

He therefore took measures to make 
positive his surmises, and learned enough 
to convince him that Florence had had 
more than one interview with her cousin 
in the park. 

He also heard vague rumors of the 
young school teacher being enamoured of 
some young girl, living out of town, and 
thought it not unlikely that Florence was 
the object of his affection. 

It stirred no jealous pulse within him, 
he thought loftily, for he felt a lordly 
sense of power in her love for him. But 
he was vexed at the manner of their meet- 
ing, and determined Florence should 
know of his displeasure. At the same 
moment of this unkindly determination 
he gave way to a strong temptation that 
beset him, and resolved to see once more 
the woman whom he had passionately 
declared always to be more than all the 
world to him. 

Florence, meanwhile, noticed that his 
demeanor was cold and grave towards her, 
and began to feel his year’s absence had 
faised an indefinable barrier between them. 

She, poor child, had no exacting ideas 
of a lover’s conduct. 

She was childishly ignorant for her 
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nineteen years of any save the gravest dem- 
onstrations of affection. But she felt Guy’s 
present conduct to be one of tacit rebuke. 

She came home one evening from a visit 
to Mrs. Harry May, full of restless, newly 
awakened jealousy. 

Mrs. May’s sister-in-law, Maud May, 
was making a visit in Avon. She had 
been one of the party lately returned from 
Paris, with Miss Conway. Mrs. May had 
no time to warn her of Florence’s relations 
to Guy Myddleton, and Maud had com- 
mented in her flippant merry way upon 
Guy’s personal appearance and devoted 
attention to Miss Conway. Even his 
wealth, and her curiosity to see his home, 
were freely canvassed, and Mrs. May was 
in an agony of embarrassment. Florence 
soon made her escape from the scene, but 
walked home, with her mind already 
tainted by the serpent of jealousy. 

She was told on reaching Greytowers 
that Mr. Myddleton wished to see her in 
the library. 

She found Guy, standing in the window 
in some impatience, a small hand bag and 
his coat lying on a chair near him. 

‘‘Where have you been?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

‘*T was with Mrs. May, and I have met 
Miss Maud May,”’ she replied, quietly. 

The color rushed to his face, but he 
went on more quietly. ‘‘1 looked in vain 
for you, at your usual haunt. There is 
something I wish to say to you.” 

It was her turn to change color, at his 
tone, and he rather dreaded the slow 
pallor that crept over her face, as he pro- 
ceeded. 

««When I met you some days ago in the 
park, I saw you part with someone I 
thought I recognized. Since then, I have 
ascertained it was Elliott Gould whom 
you met in the park and that you evaded 
my question, whether you had ever seen 
him since his visit here eight years ago. 
Is this true?”’ 

«‘Yes,”’ she replied, in a low tone; 
‘‘but I did not mean to deceive you. 
Had you asked me frankly I should have 
replied as frankly. I hoped you had not 
seen him.”’ 
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‘« That is a strange speech Florence, and 
only adds to my disgust. You were not 
wont to be an adept in deception.”’ 

‘Oh no, Guy. You must let me tell 
you all, now. Only be as frank with me,”’ 
began Florence in distress, but Guy inter- 
posed :— 

‘‘There is no necessity for further ex- 
planation, I have made myself acquainted 
with the facts in the case.”’ 

‘*Then Guy, you will not betray him. 
You know how it chanced, you under- 
stand—”’ 

‘*T understand that you have done very 
wrong, in giving cause for scandal, by 
these clandestine meetings, with one I 
hold in small esteem; and I demand, as 
your future husband, that this shall sof 
occur again. We will say no more of the 
matter.’ 

For reply Florence burst into a flood of 
tears. She looked pitifully childish as she 
knelt, with her head laid on the arm of 
his father’s chair sobbing her heart out. 

Guy had a manly dislike for tears, but 
he bent over her gently. 

‘* Florence, Mignon, no more of this,’ 
returning to the old pet name. ‘I do 
not want to be harsh. I have a letter for 
you, will you not look up and take it?”’ 

Then as she did not stir he kissed her 
soft white neck remorsefully, putting the 
letter on the chair. 

‘‘l am going now, Mignon, good bye, 
1 may not be back for several days,’’ he 
said, wondering if she intended he should 
leave her thus. 

‘*T am sorry if I’ve hurt you, Mignon, 
but you must see the justice of all I’ve 
said.’’ Still no answer and he must fain 
depart in silence. 

* * * * * * 


’ 


When Guy left Florence weeping so 
bitterly, it was with the determination of 


seeing Miss Conway once more. He 


knew he was yielding to the temptation 
of keeping awake in his heart, the love he 
declared should reign forever in his life. 


There was an irritating doubt of his , 


own firmness, which rendered his youthful 
remembrance in this regard the stronger. 
Else why the mysterious thrill of anger at 
Florence’s meetings with Elliott Gould? 
and more than all the uneasiness that 
haunted his journey when he recalled the 
girlish form in its abandon of grief? 


FETTER. 


He found Miss Conway had gone to 
South Walsingham to visit relatives, and 
caution suggested that circumstances had 
placed this desire beyond the power of 
gratification. But the headstrong will, 
that led his really good heart into so many 
errors, found him on his way to South 
Walsingham, to take a final adieu of all 
he held so dear. 

When he received the letter recalling 
him from Paris, he had placed little weight 
upon the stern tone in which it was 
couched. ‘The party of Americans with 
whom he was thrown in Paris were to re- 
turn by the same steamer, and it had been 
bliss to Guy, constituting himself Miss 
Conway’s knight during the voyage, and 
receiving thus her indulgent smiles, and 
pleasant companionship. 

When the telegram reached him upon 
arriving in New York, announcing his 
father’s fatal illness, it had been her part 
to offer kindly sympathy, until he startled 
her, by catching her in his arms, and 
covering her face with kisses. 

There was no time for explanation of 
his conduct, had Helen given him the 
opportunity. He looked forward to this 
interview with a beating heart. 

An hour later he left her presence, car- 
rying with him a heavy load of wounded 
vanity. Yet he also carried the impres- 
sion of the goodness, purity, and honor 
of Helen Conway’s womanhood. 

But there are few masculine natures that 
will bear with impunity the touch of a 
dispelling hand, ruthlessly placing slight 
value on their love. 

Guy was no exception to the majority 
of men, and his vanity had received a far 
greater blow than his heart. 

Even had his love for Helen, been of 
the same material as his life-long affection 
for Florence, I doubt if his vanity would 
not have rallied to his aid, and quelled 
the spirit of regret within him. 

As he drew near home, his thoughts 
turned to the gentle girl who in all his life 
had only kind loving words for him. 
How would she greet him on his return? 

Diadema met him in the hall upon his 
arrival at Greytowers, and as he had 
walked home through a light shower, she 
was much distressed at his wet condition. 
She availed herself of her privilege as af 
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old friend and servant, and scolded him 
roundly. 

‘‘Why couldn’t you wait at the depot 
and send a message ?’’ she demanded shak- 
ing his dripping hat. ‘‘ You always did 
have swolicn tonsils, and glands, and ¢hings 
asa child, and now you will be sick, 1 il 
be bound. And Miss Florence is that 
miserable- -’’ 

‘‘What is the matter with Florence?”’ 
demanded Guy sharply. 

Diademz. glanced side-ways at him, be- 
fore she re} lied. 

‘‘She hain’t been well since you left. 
She don’t eit enough to put blood intoa 
butterfly, a::d looks to be fretting about 
something. But it is not for me to be 
talking to 0, Mr. Guy, who is so soon 
to be her ausband. You can certainly 
comfort her, and old Diadema better learn 
in her old age that ‘‘whoso keepeth his 
soul from 1 ouble !—”’ 

‘‘Has sie really been ill, Di?’’ Guy 
asked, wincing a little under her words. 

‘*Thoug)it I said as much at first. You 
men listen with your shoulder blades’’ she 
returned vindictively. ‘‘She has been 
moping ever since you left. But why are 
you standing there talking in ycur wet 
clothes? Men are all alike, they will 
argue and «liscuss, if the world was being 
pulverized to scour knives! Hurry and 
get those clothes off, while I make youa 
bowl of flax-seed tea.”’ 

Guy departed with a lazy smile, but 
Diadema said as he reached the door. 
“Shall I tel! Miss Florence you are here?”’ 

‘*No”’ he said abruptly, and Diadema 
noted then how haggard his young face 
looked, as he gazed at her. ‘Say noth- 
ing to her. I will announce myself.”’ 

‘‘Humph,”’ ejaculated Diadema when 
alone, ‘‘surely as Solomon says ‘man’s 
goings are of the Lord, and we know them 
not,’ but some men’s goings seem of the 
Old Boy. Mr. Guy seems to have left his 
bonnie temper behind him across the 
water. He was always fiery, but like his 
mother as two peas for gentle ways. Some- 
how now he always seems turning his bowl 
upside down for fear it will rain porridge!”’ 

Florence was sitting in the library gaz- 
ing out into the gathering twilight, when 
Guy entered, half an hour later. Her 
face was very pale, and Guy saw with 
femorse at his own neglect, that the 
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slender white hands clasped in her lap, 
bore no token as yet of their betrothal. 

There was something touching in the 
weary attitude Florence had assumed, and 
his first impulse was to gather her in his 
arms, as one would a child, and banish 
her loneliness. 

He bent over her chair. 

‘‘] have returned, Mignon,” he said. 
At the sound of his voice, lingering over 
the sweet nick-name, the color rushed over 
her face, and the hand he clasped trembled. 

Surely there was still much comfort for 
him, when one faithful heart could thrill 
so at his approach. 

‘Did | frighten you?” he asked smil- 


ing. ‘‘You must not be such a frightened 
little dove. Di. tells me you have been 
ill.”’ 


The words were kind, but he spoke as 
to a child, with all the tenderness, but 
without the sweet equality love claims as 
a sovereign power. 

‘‘T have not been well,”’ she replied 
listlessly. 

‘«Florence I hope you have forgiven me 
the pain I caused you Tuesday. I was very 
sorry.”’ 

‘‘We had best discuss it no further,” 
she replied coldly. ‘*We cannot agree 
regarding my conduct, and you refused 
my explanation. We will let the matter 
rest.”’ 

He was ccmpletely surprised at her tone, 
and a silence fell, during which she with- 
drew her hand. She spoke again then, in 
a constrained voice. 

‘«T want tosay Guy, before we go on in 
this way, that if you are marrying me in 
any way against your own wishes, think- 
ing to comply with your father’s request, 
and because you think I—love—you, it is 
time zow, to pause and consider. It is no 
child’s play, we enter upon when—”’ 

‘¢Florence,’’ he interrupted her, in 
consternation, ‘‘why should you think I 
do not desire to wed you? what fancy is 
this? what have you heard?” 

‘¢Nothing only—Guy—don’t marry me 
because you pity—me.”’ 

‘¢ Florence this is nonsense. Come be 
my own little girl again. See, I am kneel- 
ing here for your answer—and you love 
me Mignon?’’ There was yearning fond- 
ness in the tone, anything but feigned, 
and she smiled as her lips met his. But 
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there was no response to his protest, and 
Guy longed, as never before, to awaken 
one. 


IV 


The time passed quickly now in prepa- 
ration for the quiet wedding which was to 
take place in the church at Avon. St. 
Andrews had been erected and richly en- 
dowed by Mr. Myddleton in memory of 
his wife, the gentle woman whose brief 
motherhood of two years, left Guy to 
become his father’s idol. 

So there was no question as to the mar- 
riage taking place elsewhere. Florence 
made a little protest against laying aside 
her mourning for that day. But Guy and 
Mr. Cairn were very positive in desiring 
she should do so, and Diadema put aside 
all Florence’s scruples, with a firm hand. 

Guy looked startled at the idea of his 
bride not wearing the emblem of her mar- 
riage vows, the pure bridal white. He 
hated the long black clinging mourning 
goods. It seemed an ill-omen for their 
future. 

A cousin of Guy’s, Chester Inwood, 
was to be present at the marriage, and 
with Mr. and Mrs. May, Mr. Ogden, the 
rector of St. Andrew, and his wife and 
daughter, and Florence’s only relatives 
Mr. and Mrs. Oswald Gould, formed the 
party of guests invited to the wedding 
breakfast. At four o’clock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Myddleton left Avon for New York, and 
their indefinite stay abroad. 

But Florence received no reply to her 
letter to her cousins, and as the date drew 
near her heart grew heavy with loneliness, 
utterly incongruous with her bridal sur- 
roundings. She loved these cousins, as 
the only ones upon whom she had any 
real claim. Their silence was unaccount- 
able. She felt Elliott was in Avon, but 
she dared not communicate with him. 
She dreaded Guy’s displeasure and was 
too proud to broach the subject again. 
She could not tell him all of Elliott’s 
story; he had checked her like a child, 
when she strove the slight explanation she 
could make. So she bore her burden of 
doubt silently. 


Diadema was in herelement. The wis- 


dom of Solomon flew from her lips as she 
made Florence’s wardrobe ready for the 
journey. Mrs. May also proved invaluable, 


“see him here alone. 
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and tried to keep Florence cheery by her 
quaint matronly advice. 

Guy was very considerate and gentle 
toward his little bride, but he did not rest 
content until he brought one project to a 
successful issue. 

The evening before the wedding the 
papers were signed, settling upon Florence 
double the sum lcst through his father’s 
mismanagement. 

Florence could hardly understand the 
affair, and wondered at Guy’s eagerness 
to complete these arrangements. His hand 
shook as he pointed to where she must 
sign her name. He seemed relieved when 
all was over, and Mr. Cairn’s partner jo- 
ccesely remarked to Florence’s further be- 
wilderment, that ‘‘she had enough to 
keep the wolf frcm the door should mis- 
fortune overtake the estate under Guy's 
management.”’ 

The morning of the twentieth dawned 
fair and sunny. Diadema was busily en- 
gaged in the pantry, when Jesse brought 
her a note which had been left for Miss 
Orway. She thrust it in her pocket, nor 
thought of it again, until she stood watch- 
ing Nina May fastening the veil over Flo- 
rence’s dark curls. 

There was a startled look in the brown 
eyes of the bride. Her face was very 
pale. ‘There was no conscious recognition 
of the reflection of herself in the mirror. 
She was like marble. Nina chatted mer- 
rily, and cast an uneasy glance upon the 
still set lips. 

‘Do not be frightened, Mignon,”’ she 
said, using the name Guy and Mr. Caim 
so often gave her. 

«‘What a head I’ve got!”’ cried Dia- 
dema suddenly, as she sought her pocket 
for her handkerchief, ‘‘ here is a note that 
was left for you this morning.”’ 

‘‘Keep it now until after the ceremony,” 
said Nina, hastily. But Florence had torn 
the note open impatiently. As she read, 
the color surged to her forehead. She 
turned to Diadema:— 

‘‘Go! send Guy to me, at once, I must 
Be quick,’”’ speak- 
ing with the authority henceforth to be 
hers in that house. 

Guy came to her at once, and as Nina 
withdrew, she thought how young they 
looked to be undertaking life together; 
with such troubled faces, too, meeting this 
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hour, when all should have been as the 
calm solemnity of death. 

Their interview was very brief. A few 
hurried entreating words on Florence’s 
part, an abrupt exclamation and reply 
fom Guy. A silence which their eyes 
met almost defiantly. Then Guy said 
something in a low tone, and Florence 
became as still and white as before. But 
the fever of her momentary glance seemed 
reflected in Guy’s expression. 

Whatever had taken place, Nina felt it 
was no fit preface for the ceremony so soon 
to follow. 

She had been so contentedly happy on 
her own wedding day, and the sweet peace 
of her married life, had followed as the 
benediction. 

She nestled close to her husband in the 
ride to the church, and he smiled upon 
her, divining that her thoughts had gone 
back to a wedding morn full of harmony 
and gladness. 

Their carriage reached the church some- 
time in advance of the bridal party. Miss 
Maud May, with one of her admirers was 
already in the church, and as Mrs. May 
knelt in prayer, she realized by the mur- 
mur of voices, and Maud’s comments to 
Mr. May, how full the church was of 
eager curious spectators, of the marriage 
of the Myddleton heirs. 

Maud’s comments jarred upon her, and 
she knelt sometime, hoping to escape them. 

‘** All the village has assembled, Maud, 
— her brother, as he bent toward 
ae 

‘Old Mrs. Loder has taken a lease on 
the front pew’’ was the response. 

‘‘And that bonnet! I say Harry, Helen 
Conway is here. She must have driven 
from South Walsingham. Back under the 
choir loft, to the side. How lovely she 
looks. How did Nurse leave the bride?”’ 

“*T didn’t ask her. Hello! Maud isn’t 
that Gould with Miss Conway?’’ 

‘No, it is Marshal Wynne. Lawrence 
says there is a report in Avon that Elliott 
Gould is lying dangerously ill at Mrs. 
Grade’s boarding house, and he raves of 
Florence constantly. Mrs. Grade sent 
word to Greytowers but it met with no 
response.”’ 

‘“Good gracious! I must see to that. 
I cannot let Gould lie ill in any boarding 
house.” 
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‘‘He is so perfectly fascinating too, 
poor fellow; in love with his cousin 7 
suppose, but she preferred the ‘filthy 
lucre.’ Sensible girl. Ah! here they come. 
Do you see Guy? Who is that splendid 
man acting as his support?”’ 

‘Chester Inwood. Myddleton looks 
like a ghost. Nina, did I lock like that?” 

«¢Oh, hush, Harry!’’ was Nima’s repiy 
clasping her hand on his arm, and he sub- 
sided with a remorseful expression, as the 
organ pealed forth, and Florence, on Mr. 
Cairn’s arm, went slowly up the aisle. 

“I, Guy, take thee Florence to be my 
wedded wife.” 

They couid hear Guy’s responses clearly 
and firmly, but no one heard Florence’s. 
She spoke with lips so white and rigid 
they scarcely moved. Only once she 
gained courage to raise her eyes to Guy, 
when his firm clasp upon her hand com- 
pelled hergo look to him, as the last few 
words were pronounced, making them 
man and wife. 

They were so youthful to have that pal- 
lid look of no conscious joy upon their 
faces as they came from the altar. As 
they neared the door Florence lost a rose 
from the flowers upon her breast. She 
almost stopped, and made a little gesture 
of regret, but Guy’s foot had crushed it. 
He bent and picked it up however, and 
carried it in his hand to the carriage. 

The breakfast at Greytowers, with Mr. 
May and Mr. Inwood’s assistance, passed 
off pleasantly. Guy regained his easy 
self-possession, but he watched Florence a 
little anxiously. She brightened into rare 
beauty and easy grace under Mr. Inwocd’s 
attentions, but there was a feverishness in 
the flush of her usually pale cheeks, and 
the sparkling eyes. She in her turn often 
stopped as if listening or expecting some- 
thing. 

She had just obeyed Diadema’s warning 
touch on the arm, and Guy’s low-toned 
injunction that she had best make ready 
for the journey, and was hurrying up the 
stairway with Nina May, when the door- 
bell rang violently. 

She started with a shiver of foreboding 
and would have returned, had Nina not 
hurried her on. ‘‘ Diadema is still down 
stairs, Florence’’ said Nina. ‘She will 
attend to anyone who should come. We 
must get ready for the journey.” 
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But Florence, on reaching the bedroom 
walked to the window, making no move 
to lay aside her bridal robes. Nina kissed 
the bright feverish face. 

‘Come dear, we must take this pretty 
white all away from you,’’ she said play- 
fully. 

‘¢Hush! was that Di. coming along the 
hall?”’ 

““Why my dear you look so nervous. 
You are faint. You scarcely ate a mouth- 
ful. Let me get some wine for you.’ 

‘*] was sure I heard cousin Oswald’s 
voice when the door opened. They have 
never written, I know something is wrong. 
Yes Nina, get me the wine, I know 1— 
need it.”’ 

‘**T hate to leave you alone. What can 
be wrong that would affect you or Guy?”’ 

*«T do not know, but it is not about 
myself or Guy. It is Elliott, my cousin. 
He is lying ill, and Guy will do nothing. 
Go now Nina, I need the wine—go at 
once. 

Nina reluctantly withdrew, and as soon 
as she was gone, Florence caught her long 
dress over her arm and sped down the 
hall to a little stairway leading to the 
library. 

It was a winding stair little used since 
Mr. Myddleton’s death. He had it ar- 
ranged that he might easily reach his bed- 
room without passing through the larger 
hall. 

As she flew down the steps Florence 
heard voices in the library, and as Guy’s 
voice fell on her ear, she paused to be sure 
the other voice was her cousin’s before she 
entered. 

‘*Only your present grief and anxiety 
could lead you to speak thus to me, ' Guy 
was saying in a voice full of suppressed 
anger. ‘‘It istrue I have married your 
cousin Florence, but in no hurried way. 
It was my father’s desire that we should 
be married at once.” 

“Yet I hold you have hurried this to 
an issue. The last report in the social 
world was your positive engagement to 
Helen Conway. You have learned early 
the lesson of loving one woman and mar- 
rying another for money. It was to save 


your fortune you married that child. I 
know the terms of the will.”’ 

‘*Mr. Gould,’’ Guy’s voice rang coldly, 
‘you charge me with what is false. If I 
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married for any consideration it was for 
Florence’s future, also. She was left as 
penniless as I should have been, if we did 
not comply with my father’s will.”’ 

‘¢Where then is the little fortune left 
Florence by her mother?’”’ 

‘¢] demand your right to question me, 
thus?”’ 

‘The right, of that poor girl’s only 
relative. 1 had no warning of this mar. 
riage—”’ 

‘« Pardon me, my wife has written twice, 
to you.”’ 

Guy spoke again, with emphasis on the 
possesive case. Florence shivered, and 
hid her face in her hands as she stood 
shrinking in the stairway. 

She had not moved since she heard 
Guy’s speech regarding the will. 

‘<T never received the letter. We moved 
early in May. Myson came home, and 
won my consent to woo scme young girl 
in Avon. He returned, and to-day I re- 
ceived a telegram telling me he was ill of 
brain fever, and I find him raving of 
Florence. I demand one short interview 
with my cousin. You will grant me this?” 


‘<It shall be as she desires’’ Guy replied’ 


slowly. ‘I am sincerely sorry for your 
son’s illness, but equally pcsitive my wife 
knows ncthing of the matter. I will send 
her to you, but must beg you will say no- 
thing to her regarding the terms of my 
father’s will. 1 desire she shall always 
be ignorant of the true conditions of our 


marriage. She loves me, and marries me 
willingly. I fulfill a prcmise made my 
father. ‘There is ncthing I desire so much 


as her welfare; nothing I have so much at 
heart.”’ 

There was a pause. Florence heard Guy 
cross the room toward the stairway. She 
did not move, but stood against the wall, 
white and stunned, one hand crushing the 
roses at her bosom, where her heart seemed 
to shake her whole body with violent 
throbs. Guy’s face became as white as 
hers when he saw her there. 

He stepped out and closed the door. 
‘¢Florence,’’ he said imploringly, ‘‘ you 
have heard ?”’ 

<< All—all,’’ she murmured, with dry lips. 

‘Good God! how could I know? For- 
give me Florence—wife—”’ 

‘Let me pass!’”’ she said hoarsely, ‘1 
must see my cousin.”’ 
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He stood back and opened the door for 
her; closing it again, he waited straining 
no ear to hear what took place. 

She called him in after a very few mo- 
ments. 

‘¢ Florence has told me all she knows of 
Elliott’s affairs. He confided inher. I 
beg to exonerate you from any neglect I 
suppesed you had thrust upon me.’’ Mr. 
Gould said sadly. ‘‘Also, pardon my 
appearing in such an unwelcome manner, 
on your wedding day. May your married 
life have few such sad interruptions as this. 
Good-bye little Florence, I must lay aside 
all hope of having you nearer me, may 
you be a happy wife.”’ 

He kissed Florence, tenderly, with tears 
in his eyes; bowed gravely to Guy and 
left the husband and wife together. 

Florence fled toward the stairway, but 
Guy followed her, and caught her dress as 
she neared the landing. 

‘Florence, wife,’’ he entreated, ‘‘listen 
tome, one moment.”’ 

She turned and strove to speak, but fell 
fainting in his arms. 

He bore her to her room, where Nina and 
Diadema were waiting in some perplexity, 
and together they strove to restote her. 

Guy was frantic in his endeavors. He 
called her by every fond name, he had 
bestowed on her in past years, and forget- 
ting his usual reserve, covered her cold 
face with kisses. 

‘‘T believe she is gone forever’’ Diadema 
burst forth at last, with a sob. 

‘‘And I have killed her’’ murmured 
Guy. ‘*Oh, Mignon, my little one! what 
can I do!” 

But as he spoke a quiver passed over her 
face, and she opened her eyes slowly. 

“Thank God’ cried Diadema_ ex- 
citedly, but Nina drew her away, as she 
felt it was best they should be alone. 

Florence sighed heavily, as Guy bathed 
her forehead in cologne. 

‘Florence, my wife, can you hear me?”’ 
he asked gently. She raised herself. ‘‘Do 
not say that. I know you do not love 
me,’’ she said faintly. 

‘Florence, forget those cruel words. I 
hever intended you should know—”’ 

‘*It is no matter’’ she returned, ‘‘some 
one would have told me. I should Zve to 
know it. I believed you loved me, although 
theysaid— <‘‘There,’’ rising from the sofa 
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with feverish haste, ‘«I will try and not 
annoy you. I am sorry I fainted.” 

‘¢ Florence, do not speak thus. I know I 
have begun my guardianship sadly, but —”’ 

‘¢Say no more’’ she interpcsed with a 
haughty gesture, as he would have taken 
her hand. ‘‘Answer me truthfully. Is it 
true your father’s will made our marriage 
a condition of the fortune?”’ 

«© Yes—but Florence—” 

‘It is true then I have plead my own 
cause in repeating to you his words? That 
between you, you have robbed me of my 
little fortune, and now of my freedom. I 
had no choice because I1—loved you.” 

‘And love me still Florence! Oh! 
child be careful of what you say.” 

‘“‘God may forgive you, Guy, but you 
have taken advantage of my love to secure 
your property. J can never forget shat, 
if I live to beold and gray. For the rest, 
I am your wife; your slave, dearly bought 
indeed, since I can give you no happiness.” 

‘« Florence, it was with no such thought 
I married you. I swear before Heaven— 
that I—oh! what can 1 say?’’ He paused 
with almcst a sob of misery. 

‘«It is growing late,’’ she returned, ‘‘ We 
will miss our train. We will conduct this 
happy day to its fitting clese, 1 presume?” 

He flung himself from her across the 
room; when he returned he had controlled 
himself to speak coldly, as he watched. 
her remove her veil and flowers. 

‘¢One thing I should like todo. CanI 
do anything for you in regard to Elliott 
Gould ?”’ 

She started at the name, tears rushed to 
her eyes, and her lips quivered. 

‘‘You are kind,’’ she replied slowly, 
‘«but you can do nothing since you kept 
your secret, pardon me if I guard well 
that of my cousin.” 

He only bent his head in reply and left 
the room, realizing in that speech how 
cruel had been the moment when Florence 
lost the first bright confidence in him, and 
confessing with a tortured cry for strength 
to bear the knowledge that he loved her 
with a passion that had grown as with his 
life. Hedid not recognize it until she 
lay cold and death-like in his arms. In 
that moment all else was but a dream, and 
he stood face to face with his own soul, 
and saw how his very existence lay in the 
love of his child wife. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CON AMORE: A NOCTURNE IN GRAY. 


BY ELEANOR MOORE HIESTAND. 


“In the lives of most people,” says an eminent 
philosopher, “there are three distinct periods: 
a glorious daytime, when all things are glorified 
by the white light of hope; a gloomy night, with- 
out stars, densely black and impenetrable; then 
a dreary, gray dawn of indifference. It is dull 
neutrality that yawns between Happiness and 
Despair; yet they who fall into that awful gulf 
have least sympathy, though they need the most.” 


I. 


In the ‘‘Conservaterien von Leipzig”’ 
pupils who had no pianos at home were 
admitted for practice, and when the win- 
dows were open, as they were one May 
morning, you might have thought the 
place was an asylum for musicians. No 
one but Professor Gottlieb could tell how 
in the midst of that pandemonium he 
managed to distinguish the harmonies of 
each particular exercise, that was the pat- 
ent-right of his genius. He walked down 
the long, barren corridor which was flanked 
by doors consecutively numbered and en- 
tered into the class-book which he carried 
in his hand. These entries ran in th-s 
fashion: No. 19. From 8 to 1o, Fraulien 
Kammerer; 10 to 11.30, Fraulien von 
Elder; 11.30 to 12, Frau Achtenstein, 
and so on. 

The Professor made his progress with 
rythmical steps. His face expressed a 
lofty endurance, and he said none of the 
disagreeable things he was thinking till he 
approached No. 32. Some one in there 
was torturing a sonata. 

**Ach!”’ cried the Professor, clapping 
one hand to his head and wrinkling his 
blonde eyebrows into a fierce frown, * 
‘Gott in Himmel! Who's dat?’ He 
glanced at his class book. ‘‘Ei—ja! 
Anoder of dose American gu’ls!”’ 

The unconscious pianist was playing 
with serene preoccupation. The adagio 
movement came crashing upon the pre- 
lude, stumbled, fell, and then dashed 


wildly into a scherzo; a crisp stacato pas- , 


sage slid down the scale on slurs, and the 
dreamy strains that should have fallen like 
soft reflected music, were thundered forth 
in a volcanic crescendo. 

‘¢ Ach Himmel!’’ cried the Professor. 
‘No pedal, Fraulien. Care—fully, care- 
fully! One, du, dree, four! So!” 


He passes on rubbing one ear with his 
hand and threading his long fingers 
through the blonde bristles which where 
brushed up, artist fashion, from his fore- 
head. 

‘¢ Fear-ful!’’ he muttered. 
set me crazy!”’ 

The player in No. 32 had begun Zhe 
Moonlight Sonata again and was rendering 
it slowly, as though every note were pulled 
out of the piano with forceps. 

‘* Presto agitato/’’ screamed the Pro- 
fessor, rapping the door on his way back. 
‘‘ Mein Gott, Mees Wide, do you blay by 
ma—jeanery?”’ 

A dead silence ensued—at least it 
seemed like silence, for a sob or a sigh 
was easily lost in the surrounding din. 
The Professor had passed on. 

‘¢La—la—la—la—la—la-la-la!’’ sang the 
soprano in No. 31, running up and down 
* escale like a frisky mouse. A contralto 
tarther down the hall was hurling her 
notes like, javelins, as though every syllable 
were a projectile: 

“Si; la stanchezza m’opprimeo figlio, 
Alla quiete is chindo il ciglio, 

Ma se del rogo ardersi veda 

L’orri da fiamma, destrami allor!” 


“« Dat mide 


The girl in No. 32 was left gazing at 
her music sheets through a mist of tears. 
The brilliant bars seemed to shake with 
scornful laughter. The intricate platoons 
of notes were marching across the page, 
flaunting their black banners or charging 
pell-mell up and down the scale, kicking 
their heels together like little mocking 
demons and tossing their caps in the air 
as they cried defiantly: ‘‘Ha! Yow can't 
catch us! You can’t catch us! Susan! 
Susan—ah! ha! ha! ha! What a name 
for a player!”’ 

The gong sounded the end of the half- 
period and she started like a sentinel 
caught napping. There was the tramp of 
busy feet in the corridor, the opening and 
closing of doors as pupils left the practice- 
rooms and others came in. The soprano 
stopped her la-la-ing and two performers 
began to batter out a rondo for four hands. 
Susan went back to her Beethoven with? 
sigh. Fatal persistence! She had not 
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CON AMORE: A NOCTURNE IN GRAY. 


been playing five minutes ere the door was 
suddenly thrown open, and Professor 
Gottlieb demanded: 

‘‘In God’s name, Fraulein, what are 
you playing?” 

Susan’s hands fell upon the key-board 
with a crash. She arose, trembling and 
mute, with the look of one condemned to 
death. 

‘Was id dees dat you was blaying!’’ he 
cried in English, while he rapped the 
master page with a scornful finger. ‘‘You 
blay Beethoven like dat—hey? Mein 
Gott!’’ He clapped his hands to his head 
and shuddered. ‘‘My, oh, my, oh, my!”’ 

‘‘]__’’ Susan choked. ‘<1 tried to play 
it better,’’ she said faintly. 

‘‘Humph! When you gan’t blay id 
besser dan dat, blay id not ad all!” he 
said tossing the notes back on the piano. 
“Ow long ’ave you peen stuttying?”’ 

‘‘Four years.”’ 

‘6 i—ei!”’ 

‘‘T am very fond of it,’’ she faltered. 

‘‘Of course! Dey all say dat!’’ he 
retorted seating himself on the vacant 
stool. But dat proofs noding ad all, Mees 
Wride. Taste maques nod de musician.’ 

His fingers struck a strong, vibrant 
chord, and the superb harmonies of the 
sonata began to surge up from the piano, 
filling the room with a sweetness that con- 
quered all external sounds, rising above 
the din of the corridor, the vocal exer- 
cise and the dreary reiteration of Czerny’s 
studies. Karl Gottlieb was a heaven-born 
player; he could not touch an instrument 
without consecrating it. It was so Susan 
had first seen him, with rapt face and 
smiling lips, swayed by the musical ecstacy 
and glorified in her eyes like a god. She 
trembled before the cold critic of the 
conservatory, distant, inaccessible, awe- 
inspiring; but the touch of his fingers 
evoking that music which she adored; 
drew her to him like a magnet. 

He played her sonata’ through to the 
end, and then rose abruptly, content that 
the wrongs of the great composer had been 
righted. 

‘Are you nod lairned, Mees Wride?”’ 
he said in a milder tone, ‘‘dot nodes are 
de smallest pard off music. Any fool gan 
mague soun’s gome; bud to blay one mus’ 
‘ave—w’vat you gall ’er?—a zoul! De 
technique iss all fery well, aber you gan’t 
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blay iff dere iss no blay in you, iff you 
‘ave nod de zoul for it. You dink you 
"ave ’er—ey?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know,”’ faltered Susan, under 
the sharp scrutiny of his eyes; ‘I cannot 
tell till I try.” 

‘*Well,”’ he said, smiling faintly, «*we 
will see. You gan blay for me to-mor- 
row.”’ 

This not altogether gracious permission 
was virtually a command for Susan to ap- 
pear at his office in the morning. When 
she arrived he was hard at work transcrib- 
ing parts of his first opera, ‘‘ Vespasian.’’ 

**Qh, id iss you, iss it?’’ he said in a 
tone that conveyed no welcome, but rather 
annoyance. ‘‘Sid down, iff you blease, 
you will ’ave to waid awhile, I ’ave some 
scores to goppy.”’ 

Susan was glad of a moment’s respite. 
Her shy glances were slow in traveling 
from the Professor’s pen to the accumula- 
ted rolls on the floor. He took no further 
account of her, and was consequently star- 
tled when a little brown figure suddenly 
loomed up at his elbow. 

‘*Perhaps I can help you?”’ she said. 
‘‘T have copied a good deal of music and 
been paid for it—I—I—mean that my 
copies were not too poor to pass in the 
market.’’ 

The Professor stared, but he suffered 
her to take up a pen and gave her paper 
as one gives it toa child. When an hour 
had gone by, he looked at her work, a 
transcription of the Gladiator’s Chorus, 
with a heavy orchestral accompaniment 
which simulated the clashing of swords, 
and the rattle of armor coupled with the 
roaring of wild beasts and the cries of the 
populace. 

‘‘Good!”’ he said briefly. 

«Shall I go on?”’ 

He nodded, and another hour passed. 
There was no lesson that morning, and 
the next day it was announced that Miss 
Wright was to assist Professor Gottlieb in 
the arrangement of his score. 

‘‘T can’t understand it!’’ exclaimed 
Fraulein Kammerer, gossiping in the door 
of No. 19 after the practice period. ‘She 
plays like a machine.” 

‘<I know,’’ assented her friend Rika; 
‘¢but she will do better by and by. Her 
soul needs cultivation. She is a peculiar 
child insomethings. There is much music 
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which she cannct render because she dces 
not understand ,—-because the feeling which 
it expresses is unknown to her. But some- 
day she will wake up, and then you will 
find no fault with her playing.”’ 

‘‘A sleeping beauty set to slow music,” 
laughed Sophie Kammerer. ‘‘And what 
will awaken her?”’ 

* «A fairy prince, perhaps. 
in love.”’ 
'  **Not with the Professor, I hepe!”’ 

‘*T hope wot/’’ said Frau Achtenstein, 
emphatically. ‘Poor child!” 

‘*That would bea pity,’’ said the Kam- 
merer. ‘* You know they say—”’ 

‘Yes; I know what they say. 
don’t believe a word of it.’ 

**7 don’t know,” said Sophie shrugging 
her shoulders. ‘‘ But some natures flourish 
when you water them with the overflow 
of a broken heart.”’ 

Frau Achtenstein said nothing. ‘The 
five minutes recess between periods was 
over, and she began to whet her voice on 
one of Marchesi’s exercises. 

The Conservatory closed about the mid- 
die of June, but Susan was busy all sum- 
mer. ‘There were two performaices of 
**Vespasian’’ arranged for in October, 
and there was a great deal to do. 

Like all vain people, the Professor 
was very selfish, and with a sublime 
unconsciousness of his fault. He was also 
easily flattered at any point that touched 
his musical ability. When he played, 
Susan’s awe-stricken silence was like the 
sweetest incense of praise. Pecple had 
always spoiled him, women especially, yet 
he was not a man to endure coddling; he 
cared more to inspire admiration than 
affection. It was the unveiled reverence 
of his inferiors that had so magnified his 
selfishness, and yet he had never before 
imbibed the subtle flattery of a daring 
companionship. 

** Mees Wride,’’ he would say suddenly, 
**you think that I s’all sookceed wiz dat 
O-pera?”’ 

‘*Herr Professor, you cannot fail 

“‘Id iss goot music, you dink, den?”’ 

He smiled when she painted the splendor 
of his coming triumph, and yet they two 
had thought wholly different things. She 
was exalted with idea of success, he with 
ve thought of what success would bring 

im. 


She may fall 


But I 
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The first presentation of the opera was 
announced for the 16th of October, and 
the music-lovers of Leipzig were scmewhat 
curious, so that the Opera House was jam- 
med, and Susan, proud of her seat in one of 
the proscenium boxes, looked cut upona 
vast concourse of pecple. Her seat was 
screened by a red velvet curtain behind 
which she waited breathlessly, hclding a 
medest little parcel in her hard. It con- 
tained the only offering she could afford, 
a wreath of laurel such as imperial Cesar 
wore, trimmed by her cwn hards and tied 
with a bit of white ribbon in which she 
had embroidered in gold the werds ‘Io 
Triumphe!”’ 

The programmes rustled softly and the 
late comers were hurrying into their seats 
when a little docr under the stage opened 
frcm the inside and out came the musicians 
all in black. Was it an evil cmen that 
the obce stumbled as he came up the steps. 
Good Heavens! what was the matter with 
the man? Was he drunk? ‘The first vio- 
lin spoke to him sharply; he had drcpped 
his music—ah! ‘There was the Professor. 
A soft patting of kid gloves greeted him 
as he appeared in full evening dress, wear- 
ing a faultless satin tie and with a white 
japonica in his butten-hele. He bowed 
on all sides, arranged his score, and raised 
his baton. ‘There was a mcment’s breath- 
less silence, and then the first nctes of the 
overture burst upon the attendant stillness. 


I] 


At midnight, a dashing rain beat upon 
the sky-light of Professcr Gcttlieb’s cffice, 
but he minded it no mcre than the little 
shrinking figure that stccd beside his 
chair, drenched and chill. ‘Susan had fol- 
lowed him there, and the misery of his 
bowed head and clenched hands, was re- 
flected in her pale, stricken face. 

‘¢Herr Professor,’’ she faltered, ‘‘I am 
very sorry—”’ 

“‘Ach, Gott!’’ he cried, flinging out 
his arm. <‘‘W’ vot are you doing here? 
Oh—a, Fraulein? Dot were a fine o-pera, 
nisht wahr / Youare a goct prcphet, and 
a goot frient, berhabs—ey? Id mide pe 
you bin maging me a fool de whole dime? 
Dell me, Mees Wride, w’y you goppy 
wrong? I nefer wrede such fientish music 
—nefer! W’vat for you mague dat obal 
blay like de debil—hey?”’ 
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“Don’t mind them, Professor,’’ she 
said soothingly. <‘‘‘They do not under- 
stand your beautiful music; they are not 
worthy to listen to it.’’ 

‘Listen! Ach, Gott! If dey had only 
listened! Bud id was dalking, dalking, 
dalking all de time, ant den laughing ant 
patting deir fool hants a little to blase me, 
mabbe. Bah! I will ’ave none of dem, I 
say. Hush!’’ he said, angrily confront- 
ing Susan with blazing eyes when she 
would have interrupted him. ‘‘ You dink 
I am unfordunade! You bity me—ey? 
Well, I vill ’ave no bity! You hear?”’ 

He brought down his hand upon the 
desk with a fierce rap. Susan stood with 
her head bowed to meet the storm, and 
her hands clasped like one who prays. 

‘‘] don’t see w’vat you game here for, 
anyhow,”’ he said roughly. Who led you 
in?” 

‘‘T went to your house,’”’ she said in a 
low tone, ‘‘and you were not there; so I 
came to seek you. Won’t you go home 
with me, Professor? Please! You are 
worn out, and you will take cold here.”’ 

The timid but tender touch upon his 
arm must have awakened some compunc- 
tions in his soul. 

‘““Go away, Fraulien,’ 
rudely. 
me?”’ 

‘‘No!’’ she answered with sudden fer- 
vor, ‘*I will not go away unless you come 
with me. Come! We ought not to stay 
here.”’ 

His hat lay on a chair near by. She 
put it on his head, and he submitted pas- 
sively while she threw over his shoulders 
a warm cloak, and guided his steps to 
where the carriage stood. Susan had the 
instinct of gentle compulsion, the mild, 
coercive power, which accomplishes its 
end by merely placing the person in such 
an attitude that the step desired seems to 
him an easy and natural one. The Pro- 
fessor yielded without knowing it, and 
sank back gloomily into one corner of the 
carriage while the wheels rattled over the 
slippery stones, and the street lamps shone 
hazily through the pelting rain. Susan’s 
dark eyes peered wistfully into the black 
depths of the distance. Afar off she 
seemed to see a mirage in the clouds of 
memory—her mother’s face and a blue- 
eyed brother whom she had not seen for 


? 


’ 


he said, less 
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many months. The wheels of the car- 
riage rolled through the slimy streets; a 
passer-by noticed something tangled in 
the spokes. It was Susan’s laurel wreath 
hanging by a spattered white ribbon, but, 
as they turned the corner it was left behind 
in the gutter. 

The carriage stopped in front of a house 
in one window of which shone a lamp, 
softly screened by a rose-colored shade. 
Susan alighted and went in before the 
Professor. 

‘«This way,” she cried, throwing open 
the door, and the ruddy light of a spor- 
tive fire enveloped them both. 

A low couch was drawn up to the hearth. 
The Professor flung himself down upon it 
and Susan spread over his feet a warm 
knitted rug. She offered him a glass of 
wine then, but he refused it with a sullen 
shake of the head, and turned his face to 
the wall. 

The papers came out the next day with 
elaborate critiques on Gottlieb’s opera. It 
was said to be not wholly lacking in merit, 
which gave promise of future success. 
The critics averred that if this and that 
were done to it, if such and such a thing 
were left out, and such another put in, if 
an alteration were made here and an 
amendment there, the second rendering 
of ‘‘ Vespasian’’ might result very differ 
ently. But the headlines all blazoned 
forth the same cruel fact: the opera had 
failed. If the Professor had seen them. 
his pride would have suffered, but when 
morning dawned the mist of delirium had 
settled on his mind, and by noon the phy- 
sician had said he was ill with brain fever. 

‘*His amanuensis is going to nurse 
him,”’ said Fraulein Kammerer with a 
shrug. ‘‘Such devotion rather passes the 
bounds of propriety. Don’t you think 
so, Rika?’’ 

‘‘Of course it is not what you or I would 
do,’’ said Frau Achtenstein; ‘but I think 
you are a little severe, Sophie. I think 
it is very good of her to stay with him,, 
when she knows how people will talk.”’ 

The Kammerer threw back her head 
and laughed. 

‘*My goodness!”’ she cried. 
what a simple thing you are! 
think she cares? Not much!” 

The Professor was very ill. All through 
the dreamy restless nights and, the slow 
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interminable days, he lay there counting 
time continually, and playing the most 
intricate passages on the counterpane with 
his wasting fingers. Now and then in the 
midst of some sonata which he fancied he 
was executing, he would stop and listen. 
To the muti music of his fingers came a 
tuneful response of the sweetest harmonies. 
He could not tell where it came from, but 
he heard it. Sometimes it was a rendering 
of bits of his own opera, but so beautified 
that it might have been played by angels; 
it was a divinely sweet transcription with 
shades of tone and expression wholly new 
and wonderful—his opera as he _ had 
dreamed of it, but that dream had always 
eluded his grasp. 

When at last the fever left him his mind 
still lingered in the land of fantasy; rea- 
son did not return to him at once. The 
doctor said it would all come back to him 
in time, but Susan was very sensitive about 
it. Outside no one knew this trouble; 
she kept it to herself, and it was for the 








LOVE’S BEATITUDES. 


most part understood that the Professor’ 


was using what strength he gained in the 
perfect seclusion of his study, to prepare 
his opera for its second representation. 
The time for that mooted event was draw- 
ing nigh. Susan felt that a knowledge 
of the Professor’s condition would be apt 
to cast a shadow on the new hopes which 
were built upon this second venture, and 
no one guessed the truth about him. 

He was quite well physically, and would 
sit tranquilly in his easy chair, watching 
the laughing logs as they chuckled away in 
the chimney. This was in December, and 
he had not yet awakened to a conscious- 
ness of anything, save the quiet little fig- 
ure in brown that seemed to be always 
sitting at a desk among a pile of papers, 
when not tenderly ministering to his wants. 
One day he saw her coming through the 
door followed by a lady in elegant cos- 
tume, a lady whose blue eyes and golden 
hair reminded him of something—some- 
where—he could not tell what. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





LOVE’S BEATITUDES. 





BY THOS. S. COLLIER. 





If soon we meet, or soon we part, 
What will it matter, say, sweetheart? 
No life can lose, no life can gain 

One kiss of love, one throb of pain. 


The sun will rise, the sun will set, 
And neither you nor I forget 
That here, within the narrow land, 
We wait each others helping hand. 


The clouds will come, the clouds will go, 
And summer sun, and winter snow 
Will consummate the passing year, 
And yet no change shall part us dear. 


We see the bloom and hear the song 

When June’s bright days are sweet and long, 
We hear the stormy trumpets blare 
When cold December chills the air. 


And what’s to us the month’s that pass 
One showing green, one withered grass? 
Lo, here within our hearts we hold 

The key to pleasures manifold. 


So long as life can give us this, 

To know the language of a kiss 
And read the unwritten word, that lies 
For us alone in shining eyes. 


We rule the destiny which brings 

Beneath the brooding of its wings, 
The sunless dark, or triumph light, 
The star-lit, or moon-barren night. 


Who daily plucks love’s fragrant flowers, 
She need not fear the fleeting hours, 

For lo, this passion vanquisheth 

The gloom and mystery of death. 


Ah, if such joy our love can give 

While here within the depths we live, 
Will it not broaden when these clods 
Resign to us the immortal gods. 
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HOW «SISTER ST. AGNES” TOOK THE WHITE VEIL. 





BY LANTA WILSON SMITH. 





Richard Dearborn, looking over the top 
of his morning paper, watched his pretty 
sister-in-law as she read a fresh installment 
of letters. 

He had lately returned from a long Eu- 
ropean tour, and after years of wandering, 
by sea and land, his brother’s beautiful 
home was to him a haven of rest. Often 
as he watched little Mrs. Jessie singing 
about her work, and became certain of 
brother Will’s happiness, his old convic- 
tions of bachelor bliss were somewhat 
shaken. Such thoughts filled his mind 
this morning, but the reverie was broken 
by a sudden exclamation as Mrs. Dearborn 
dropped a letter and looked up with a face 
full of consternation. ‘*‘What can have 
happened?’’ spoke Richard. ‘‘A dread- 
ful thing! Have I ever told you about 
Ruby Talcott—my old school-mate?”’ 

‘Simply, what gay times you used to 
have together. Has she a history and is 
it about to end in tragedy—or what—?”’ 

‘«She certainly has had an eventful life. 
She’s had no end of trouble since our 
school days. First, she was engaged to 
be married—”’ 

‘‘ How terrible!”’ interrupted Dearborn 
with mock gravity. 

‘So it proved, you irrelevant fellow, 
for the man we considered perfect, and 
whom she nearly worshipped, dishonored 
a public trust and fled with a large sum of 
money. Ruby bore it bravely. Few knew 
how she suffered. Her idol was only clay. 
Soon after that her only sister came home, 
unable to endure longer the cruel treat- 
ment of a miserable husband. It was 
whispered that she died insane. Ruby 
showed such excitement over her sister’s 
wrongs, that I never questioned her about 
that. Two years ago her parents were 
both swept away during an epidemic, and 
she left alone.’ 

‘‘Has she no relatives?’’ questioned 
Richard, more interested in the recital 
than in the history. 

*‘Just one widowed aunt, living in 
Rockville. Ruby went to her at first, but 
couldn’t endure that sort of life. Her 
mind needed employment. She went to 


the city and entered a convent school to 
study music, painting—and a dozen other 
accomplishments. She has been there a 
year, and what do you think? She says 
she has no home, no friends, and after 
due consideration she has decided to 
make the convent her home, and take she 
white vetl!”’ 

There was a look of such unmitigated 
despair on Jessie’s flushed face, that 
Richard, who looked on the idea as a 
good joke, laughed outright. 

**You cruel man! Don’t you know 
she will be just the same as dead to us?”’ 
‘There were tears in her flashing eyes. 

‘*T should be all sympathy, sister Jessie 
if I thought you would lose your friend; 
but I cannot think that a girl with the 
lively nature you have described, would 
prefer a convent life—’’ 

‘Oh, but she has changed since her 
trouble, though I think she is naturally 
gay and cheerful. The quiet and seclu- 
sion of the convent just suits her wounded 
spirit. If she has made the resolve no- 
thing will change her mind. 

‘‘Will she permit you a ‘last look?’”’ 

‘¢You are making fun, Dick! Yes, she 
is coming to visit me. I hope I can pre- 
vail on her to stay. If she had to earn 
her living, she would have something to 
live for, but with her ample fortune, she 
has nothing to think of but the sorrows 
she has passed through.’’ 

<¢Why does she not act the Lady Boun- 
tiful and mitigate other’s woes?”’ 

Jessie laughed— 

‘«That was one of her youthful ideas of 
happiness, and no one knows the amount 
she has wasted! She was constantly in 
danger of impostors, and at last she de- 
clared she never would give money to 
anything smaller than an ‘Institution.’ So 
I suppose her money will go with herself 
into the Convent of Mercy.” 

‘« Persuade her to make her home with 
you here, couldn’t you? I’m sure it is 
next door to Paradise !’’ 

‘¢ Ah—but she said once it would only 
make her loneliness more complete,”’ said 
the lady with a sympathizing little smile. 
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‘*Jove! There issomething in that. I’ve 
felt so myself more than once since I have 
been here. Will was always a lucky fel- 
low! Even when we were boys, the fish 
swam by my hook to fasten on his! Here 
he comes now.”’ and Richard who had 
been dramatically pacing the floor, stopped 
at the door in an attitude of despair. 

‘*Well! What is the excitement now?’ 
asked the brother merrily. ‘‘I believe 
you children quarrel all the time when 
I’m not here to keep peace. Now con- 
fess, both of you!’’ pinching Jessie’s red 
cheeks. 

‘*[ fear I shall have to make peace be- 
tween you and Dick, yet. He has a 
dreadful spite against you, because by dili- 
gence and perseverance you have estab- 
lished a pleasant home ‘next door to Par- 
adise’ and learned how to be happy, 
while he has been roaming all over crea- 
tion! He has been saying absurd things 
about a brother who always was lucky— 
who even as a boy caught all the fish!” 

** Dick, I feei it my duty to have a seri- 
ous talk with you, but as the dinner bell 
is ringing, we'll wait for a more conveni- 
ent season.”’ 

They went laughingly out to the dining- 
room, where Je-sie told the news to the 
ever sympathizing Will. 

Richard’s first impressions of Saint 
Agnes as he mentally styled her, were 
not favorable. ‘‘‘Too small, too dark, 
too sober,’’? he commented. He wished 
she had not come to disturb their happi- 
ness with her sad face and melancholy 
eyes. 

But before many days he found him- 
self growing interested in spite of a de- 
termination to the contrary. 

He loved to watch the graceful move- 
ments of her slender figure, and the ever 
varied expression of her face—now sad 
and thoughtful, now smiling and sweet, 
or sparkling with a dash of her old time 
merriment. He loved to hear her sing. 
‘There was a quality in her tones unlike 
anything he had ever heard. It reached 
his heart and sent tears to his eyes to hide 
which, he would often stroll up and down 
the piazza keeping just within sound of 
her voice. He began to wish she would 
not speak of going back to the Convent. 

But he kept these things closely to him- 
‘self, and Jessie who was watching the two 
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(with a precious little plan in her hear 
for them), was driven to despair as she 
saw the apparent indifference of one, and 
the studied politeness of the other. 

She invented numerous domestic excuses 
to leave them alone together, believing 
that plenty of rope generally gets knotted 
into a marriage noose, but half the time 
when she expectantly returned, she found 
each reading or at work, apparently un- 
conscious of the other’s presence. 

In her confidential talks with Ruby, 
her worst fears were realized. ‘The girl 
was immovable. She had firmly decided 
to take the veil and nothing could change 
her purpose. 

‘‘What is the world to me, Jessie?” 
she cried passionately one day. ‘‘ You 
are the dearest friend I have, and even 
you do not seem the same since your 
marriage. Your love and confidence are 
now for your husband. You know we can 
never be the friends we once were.”’ 

‘“‘O Ruby! You’re just the same to me, 
and I'd like to have you stay always.” 

‘¢] could not do /Aat, dear. Aunt 
Sylvia’s home is unbearable to me for 
any length of time—what can I do— 
where can I go—what would you do in 
my place?” 

‘Tf only you had a home—like mine!” 
ventured Jessie. 

‘‘ You are happy, dear, and I am glad; 
but don’t expect me to trust another 
man !”’ 

Her dark eyes flashed, then grew dim 
with tears of wounded pride. 

‘* Your experience has been hard, Ruby, 
but you must believe some men are true.” 

«¢O yes—my father was one—but let it 
pass. Jessie, don’t grieve, 1 am doing 
what is for the best, I know. We shall 
both be happy after it is settled irre 
vocably.”’ 

The last week of the visit had come. 

‘¢There had been a time when Jessie 
had begun to build castles upon her hid- 
den hope. Richard had appeared to watch 
her friend with interest, had chatted, 
driven and boated with them, had revived 
his knowledge of music to sing duets with 
Ruby; and it really seemed that she en- 
joyed it all, and was more like her former 
self. But this last week ! 

Richard was absent nearly every day, 
and when at home, was anything but good 
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company. The disappointment was keen 
to Jessie, and the very last day she was 
prostrated by a nervous headache, when 
she sobbed out her shattered hopes to Will, 
as he bathed her throbbing brow. 

Ruby was in the library when Dick 
came in, a trifle paler than usual. 

‘‘Do you leave us to-morrow?’’ he 
asked, with an effort at composure. 

‘« Aunt Sylvia expected me a week ago 
—I shall have to cut her visit short, in 
order toreturn to the Convent in August.’’ 

It hurt him to hear her speak of that. 
He could keep silence no longer. 

‘OQ Miss Ruby,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
surely will not carry out your design. 
Cannot we—cannot J persuade you to 
remain here? Icannot let yougo, Ruby, 
l1 love you, and I want you for my wife!”’ 

It was not wholly a surprise to the girl. 
She had seen something of it before in 
his eyes and tone, when addressing her, 
but had hoped by holding steadfastly to 
her purpose to avert any declaration. 
She found it difficult now to answer his 
impetuous words. He took her silence 
for surprise, and went on hurriedly. 

‘*This seems sudden to you, but it is 
no boyish fancy. I ama man, and this 
is the first time I have seen a woman I 
wished to call my wife. For the past 
week I’ve been avoiding you, throwing 
myself into other scenes. Nothing has 
satisfied me. Every hour of my absence 
I longed to be with you, and on each re- 
turn I have been driven to despair by 
your apparent indifference as to my where- 
abouts. I’ve had no encouragement, but 
I could not let ycu go away unconscious 
of my love.’’ 

‘*Mr. Dearborn, I appreciate the honor 
you do me, but I wish you had not 
spoken. You know my desire to have 
done as far as possible with the world in 
which I have seen so much sorrow.” 

‘Let me make it happy for you again! 
Are you wholly indifferent to me? What 
can 1 do to win your love? Look at me 
—see if you cannot trust me!” 

She met his fervent gaze and seemed to 
tread his inmost soul, while she also 
searched her own heart Then she spoke. 

‘‘T know you are worthy of trust. You 
would do all in your power to make—one 
you loved, happy. But one’s power is so 
limited! How many start out with brightest 
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hopes, only to be wrecked at last. O, I 
have seen so many failures—so many 
mistakes. No, no. I will not éy to love 
you. 1 will hold to my purpose and for- 
get that such a thing exists in all the 
world !”’ 

She was trembling with excitement and 
would have gone, but Richard detained 
her. 

‘‘Forgive me for recalling any painful 
memories. I will leave you now to think 
of what I have said. O Ruby! I hope 
to have a different answer to-morrow. It 
is for your happiness as well as my own, 
I firmly believe.”’ 

She fled to her room, where she cried 
excitedly ‘‘Why did I ever come here 
when I was just learning to find peace in 
rest and holy quiet! I will not listen to 
him! What has love brought to me but 
a broken faith? No, no. I will not 
think of him.” 

But try as she would she could not for- 
get that she had read in his face, truth 
and tenderness and unbounded love for 
her. 

The next morning when Ruby came 
down in her traveling dress, Jessie made 
one more effort to change her decision. 
Ruby bore it well for a time answering in 
jest, but at length, as to dismiss the sub- 
ject she spoke earnestly, ‘‘ Jessie, 1 know 
you think only of my welfare; but I am 
convinced that there is no happiness in 
this world for me. I shall find peace in 
the convent and nothing can shake my 
determination to take the veil in August.”’ 

She looked up, Richard stood in the 
door-way and had heard all. He looked 
at her a moment, then turned away with 
unsteady steps. She saw that he took this 
for his final answer, and dimly felt that it 
had been impossible to have said those 
words to him. 

As Will had been called away, Richard 
was to accompany the ladies to the station, 
but the ride was a cheerless one. He 
could not dispel the one thought which 
beat upon his brain like the throb of an 
engine. ‘She is lost to me—going from 
me forever.”’ 

He held her hand in the brief good-bye, 
and said, ‘‘ Remember I am always your 
friend—if you ever need one will you 
come to me?”’ 

‘«] will,”’ she said, giving him her hand. 
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Then she was gone. What was it in her 
face that set his heart to throbbing joy- 
fully? How often is hope awakened by 
the merest trifle! 

‘*Richard, you actually look relieved,”’ 
complained Jessie as he entered the car- 
riage. ‘Its a down right shame.”’ 

‘*Fact is, Jessie, I hardly know how to 
conduct myself—it’s a new experience to 
me. Would a few tears be appropriate?”’ 
searching for a handkerchief. ‘‘O Dick, 
you are perfectly dreadful! I’m glad Will 
isn’t like his brother. You have from the 
first made sport of poor Ruby. Now I 
forbid you ever again taking her name in 
vain.”’ 

‘*There remains but one thing to do, 
Jessie, build a shrine and set thereon a 
lamp whose flame shall never be quenched, 
to the memory of Sister Saint Agnes!’’ 
Thus he hid his pain with jest and Jessie 
never dreamed that the shrine was reared 
and the deathless flame of love already 
burning in his heart. 

Weary and dusty and faint with hunger, 
a traveler, late in August, found himself 
stranded on the steps of ‘Rockville 
House,’’ the only hotel in the sleepy, hill- 
be-girt village. Evidently he was an ob- 
ject of curiosity to the rural loafers, and 
they stared with new interest when, after 
supper, he appeared in the bar-room and 
desired the landlord to direct him to Mrs. 
Talcott’s residence. 

‘‘Widder Talcott?’’ enquired the man 
musingly, although no other family of 
that name had ever lived in all the sur- 
rounding country. 


‘The same. Her husband was Jerome 
Talcott, I believe. Can you direct me to 
her?”’ 


‘¢Certain, that’s easy done. A relative 
may be?’’ he ventured curiously, leading 
the way to the door. ‘The question was 
ignored, and the traveler strode away. 

Nearly a mile distant he found the low 
farm cottage, surrounded by trees and old 
fashioned gaily tinted flowers. A figure 
in a green sun bonnet was wandering 
through the orchard near. 

Two servants were busy doing the even- 
ing chores. A low delicious strain of 
music floated out through the vine cover- 
td windows. ‘The man’s hands trembled 
as he opened the gate, and tapped at the 
open door. ‘The music stopped. 
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‘‘Mr. Dearborn!’’ Ruby stood per- 
fectly still for one moment, her self-pos- 
session gone. 

‘‘Have you no welcome for me?”’ 

Richard held out his hand, coming 
nearer. It broke the spell. 

‘*Excuse me. It was such a surprise 
that it quite deprived me of my senses. 
You are welcome. Be seated please, and 
I will call aunt, she is always glad to see 
my friends.” 

‘¢One moment, please,’’ said he wading 
boldly into the subject—time was precious. 
‘“*T will be glad to see her later. I have 
come all this distance to talk with you. 
Will you not grant me the privilege?”’ 

She reluctantly took the chair he placed 
for her while he continued. 

‘¢In our last interview I gave you reason 
to expect another. You must know why 
I did not seek you. I thought, wishing 
to avoid me, you purposely made that re- 
mark to Jessie in my hearing. Afterward 
I felt that this was a mistake and now I 
am here for a final answer.”’ 

“‘T am sorry, Mr. Dearborn. Your 
journey has been in vain.’’ She did not 
look up. 

‘TI cannot believe it,’’ he spoke impetu- 
ously. ‘‘Something in your face when 
we parted has kept hope alive. It shone 
there to-night—a moment—before you 
donned this mask of indifference. Ah,” 
he went on rapturously, ‘‘that look paid 
me for coming!” 

‘“‘O how can I convince you that all 
this is a pitiful mistake !”’ 

‘‘Tell me that you do not love me— 
that you never can—and I will go.”’ 

Slowly a wave of color swept over her 
face and she covered her eyes with her 
hand. 

‘‘Ruby,” he whispered tenderly ‘if 
you love me, can you not trust me?”’ 

‘‘It was cruel’’ she cried, ‘‘to wring 
that confession from me. You know my 
plan, nothing can change it, but now you 
have made it so hard!” 

‘*Ruby! You will not do this thing! 
You have no right to condemn your own 
heart and mine to life long suffering!” 
His excitement calmed her. 

‘‘Listen’”’ she said ‘‘love has brought 
to my dear ones nothing but suffering. 
My own parents made the mistake. They 
could not with their temperaments make 
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each other happy. Father plunged into 
business. Mother had only patience and 
endurance. Hush—let me finish please— 
My sister’s beautiful life was ruined—her 
reason dethroned by the cruelties of her 
harsh unloving husband. With these ex- 
amples before me, I distrusted the happi- 
ness of married life. One came who won 
my confidence. I trusted him. Whena 
nature like mine trusts at all, it trusts 
wholly—entirely. How did it end?”’ 

‘‘Poor girl! if I could only have saved 
you “hat /’’ he whispered. 

‘‘The scar only is left. But I wish to 
get away from all remembrance of it.” 

‘But surely you believe there are some 
happy marriages? What of them?” 

‘«They are as full of blessedness as the 
other’s are of misery—but they are so 
few!” 

‘Darling, I believe that blessedness 
will come to us!”’ he uttered fervently. 

‘‘Don’t tempt me; it cannot be,’’ she 
cried in a trembling voice. 

At this important moment a step sound- 
ed at the door, and the figure in the green 
sun-bonnet appeared. 

Ruby was glad that the room was a 
trifle dusky and her aunt’s sight a little 
defective, for she felt that her agitated 
face would have told much, to a close 
observer. 

The evening passed pleasantly, with 
music and conversation; Aunt Sylvia ac- 
complishing most of the latter, it never 
occurring to her that the gentleman might 
prefer talking with her pretty niece. 

As he took his leave he turned to Ruby, 
asking significantly: 

‘‘May I have the pleasure of calling 
again to-morrow evening?’”’ 

She hesitated, but the aunt responded 
cordially : 

‘‘Why, certainly; we’re always glad o’ 
company. You may as well come to tea 
and help keep our spirits up. It is Ruby’s 
last evening here. I’spose you know she’s 
goin’ ‘to New York?”’ 

Ruby shot a vexed glance at her gar- 
tulous relative, who, wholly unconscious 
of it, smiled affably upon the young man 
as he politely accepted her invitation, and 
bade them good night. For a long time 
Richard wandered aimlessly through the 
fragrant gloom of the summer night, too 
happy to think of sleeping, content to 
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repeat over and over again, ‘‘1 shall win 
her at last!’’ 

But the mistaken girl, after hours of 
sober reflection, smothered the longings 
of her desolate heart, witt. the old words, 
‘««It can never be.”’ 

The next morning as Dearborn sat on 
the hotel piazza, with a late newspaper, 
landlord Grey drove up from the stables. 

‘‘l’m goin’ out in the country a few 
miles,’’ said he, ‘‘and if you’d like the 
ride, you’re welcome to go along.” 

‘‘Thank you,” responded Dearborn, 
stepping into the light buggy, ‘I shall 
enjoy a ride tltis fine morning. Rather 
nice country ’round here.”’ 

‘*Yes, but hilly and rocky. I’m thinkin’ 
o’ goin’ West. A hotel don’t pay ina 
little town like this.’’ 

‘«The Western towns are full of life 
and enterprise, but this seems a very 
pleasant place. You have a fine young 
horse here.’’ 

This was gratifying to Mr. Grey, as his 
principal desire for the gentleman’s com- 
pany was to exhibit the spirited animal. 

‘«*Yes,”’ trying to appear unconcerned, 
‘she has his share o’ mettle, an’ if I’m 
goin’ to drive a hoss, I want one that has 
some git to him. Jim’s high-lived, but 
gentle’s a kitten.” 

‘He isn’t showing much of that qual- 
ity just now,’’ remarked Richard. 

‘‘Well, I haven’t driven him lately, 
an’ always grain my horses pretty heavy. 
He’ll calm down time we’re out o’ the 
village. Behave now, Jim!” 

The horse was stepping nervously, and 
tugging forcibly at the lines. His head 
proudly erect, eyes and nostrils dilated, 
every muscle of his strong frame resenting 
his master’s control. 

They sped through the village street, 
passed the road leading to Widow Tal- 
cott’s and turned into one-half mile below, 
running parallel with it. Dearborn had 
hoped to pass the house, longing for a 
glimpse of ‘the ‘little nun.’ He could 
only see ‘Hannah’ churning on the back 
porch, a green sun-bonnet among the berry 
bushes, and some men at work in the 
adjacent field. Unknown to him Miss 
Ruby was watching him from behind the 
half-closed shutters of an upper window. 
‘** Reckless man!’’ she exclaimed, meaning 
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Richard, ‘‘I wonder if he knows what a 
reputation that horse has—’’ 

A rushing sound round the house 
blanched her cheek. 

Tiger had broken from the kennel. 
With his great head low, he darted thro’ 
the field—swift, silent, almost invisible in 
the tall grass. It was useless to call. 
"Twas but a moment ‘till he plunged 
through the bushes at the roadside, and 
with a ferocious howl dashed at the ner- 
vous horse. 

Dearborn had seen the dog too late to 
give a breath of warning, but instinctively 
he grasped the reins. The horse reared, 
leaped aside and turned so suddenly that 
Mr. Grey—who yet failed to grasp the 
situation, was thrown to the ground. 
With the greatest exertion Dearborn had 
kept the buggy from overturning. Down 
the rocky hill they plunged frantically, 
faster, faster, tossing from side to side. 
‘Jim’ took the bit in his teeth and exult- 
ingly defied all control. Faster—faster, 
flashing by the rocks along the roadside. 
Then a crash, a shock, and Dearborn was 
dragged, torn, swept into oblivion. 

The men rushing from the field found 
him lying in the dust of the road. The 
blood trickled from a gash in his fore- 
head. Mr. Grey came up rubbing num- 
erous bruises, and using no very gentle 
language. 

‘*Well, this is a close call for you, 
young man! Bring him home boys, I’ve 
got to find that horse!’’ and the excited 
man hurried away. 

But the men knew that Dearborn could 
not easily be carried so far, and while one 
ran for a physician the others bore him 
gently across the field to Mrs. Talcotts’, 
the nearest house. 

Ruby had watched breathlessly, and 
when she saw the men coming with the 
helpless burden, she nerved herself to 
meet them. In the dreadful hour that fol- 
lowed, she was the only one calm enough 
to assist the doctor. The last bandage 
was adjusted. 

‘Doctor, is 
Ruby. 

‘Numerous bruises, broken arm, anda 
slight concussion of the brain. The last 
is the most serious, but with good care 
and perfect ease of mind he will soon re- 
cover. See, he is reviving now,” 
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The long suspense was over. 


Ruby 
sank down in her own room faint and 
white. 

‘¢He must not die, oh he must not 


die!’’ she cried brokenly. His white, 
still face haunted her. She thought of 
the doctor’s words, ‘‘perfect ease of 
mind!’’ Did he guess how much that 
meant? She knew; could it be that his 
life lay in her hands? Had she needed 
that terrible scene to teach her what his 
life was to her? A long time she strug- 
gled with conflicting emotions, as if with 
life and death. 

Later. Richard sent for her. 

He lay white and haggard against the 
pillows. His dark hair circled by a white 
bandage, a look of pain upon his features 
which he strove to conceal. His suffering 
condition touched her more deeply than 
anything he could have said. 

He looked up and spoke calmly. 

‘‘It was a kind Providence that sent 
me here, instead of to that execrable 
hotel; but I must not be a burden. Will 
you be kind enough to telegraph for Will 
to come up for a few days? If he can- 
not leave, have him send a nurse.”’ 

‘*] will send the message immediately. 
I hope you will not be obliged to suffer 
long—your injuries are not very serious, I 
hope.’’ She felt that she must offer her 
sympathy in some way. 

‘‘Ruby—please let me see you again 
before you go to-morrow,” said he abruptly 
as she turned to go. He could not hide 
the longing in his face. She flushed and 
impulsively exclaimed: 

‘It would be heartless for me to leave 
any friend in your condition. I have 
postponed my journey.”’ 

The light of a sudden joy shone in his 
face, then he spoke eagerly. 

‘‘T had not intended to mention this. 
I will not let my conditions move you to 
pity. It would be a comfort to have you 
near—I long for you every moment, but, 
oh my darling! if you cannot stay with 
me through life, I rather you would go— 
to-morrow. I will not plead with you 
now, I would want to feel sure that you 
came to me because you love me, and of 
your own free will.’ . 

He was fearful of winning her through 
pity. He would not reach out his hand 
to her lest it should tremble; he closed 
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, but, Hang a lantern on the shed.” 
r with 
, go— But the trembling limbs refused to go, With his lentern caught upon his arm, 
1 you And he could walk no more, The angels saw him there, 
at you His quivering lips essayed to speak, And ministered to him with tenderness, 
nd of As he fell across the floor. And he lost the burden of sorrow and care. 
rough Next morn the wondering villagers came, 
hand And looked on the peaceful face ; 
Josed And sorrowed because he had died alone, 
. Not knowing the angels had filled their place. 
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VI 
“Where is my father? I am fain to speak 
Of many things with him, we two alone. 
For ’mid these winds and waves my heart grows 
weak 
With memory of the days forever gone.” 


The awful loneliness of those waiting 
moments terrifies Chantal, as the struggle 
could not. She cries aloud, but the wind 
snatches away her voice, and only answers 
with the tempest’s din. 

Anything were better than to cling here 
against the face of the cliff, a mere drench- 
ed and senseless bit of seawrack; like the 
dulse which the waves fling up, then reach 
out after, drawing it sharply back to be 
torn and beaten out upon the rocks. 

The dawn begins to whiten with a livid 
look across the water; and Chantal slowly, 
painfully, is dragging herself up the pre- 
cipitous rock-wall, clinging to every slip- 
pery projection, icy and wet with the 
spray-soaked, dripping snow. 

She does not look back—she does 
not pause to gather strength, least she 
should lose all heart for the attempt. 
Dazed and spent when at last she has 
reached the summit, she stands alone 
in that vague upper world of blank untrod- 
den waste, where the dwarf-trees seem 
beckoning her on and on, with their white, 
wind-tossed arms. 

On and on. Unable to think, to plan. 
Never asking herself in what direction she 
has set her face, only never turning, keep- 
ing straight on, as though she had a set- 
tled purpose. 


But the look in her colourless face is as 
vague as her wind-driven, wandering 
movements. The pale lips are faintly 
parted; the dark lashes droop over the 
tired eyes. Every moment her foot-steps 
drag on more and more wearily, the poise 
of the light figure is less and less steady, as 
the bitter blast pushes against it. 


Presently she sees, in an indistinct and’ 


dreamy way, the weather-beaten walls of 
a building which the deepining dawn 
points out to her, throwing out the gable 
with almost black distinctness against the 
snow. 

But even that sight has not the power, 
now, to quicken spent Chantal’s footsteps; 
though to her dreamy consciousness she 
seems to run, to press on swifter than the 
wind. 

It is slowly and falteringly, and half 
blindly, that she gains the building, and 
her benumbed hand is groping for the 
door. It gives way to the touch; and, 
half falling, half sinking wearily to the 
ground, she lies there, just within the 
threshold. 

‘‘Father Stronach, Father Stronach— 
it is I, Chantal—come home—”’ 

It seems to her she calls the words aloud, 
in a wild cry that must reach him. 

But her voice dies in the faintest dream- 
ful murmur, as the weary lids shut down 
on the dim eyes. 


Vil 


‘¢ THE SEA-CLIFF PATHWAY.”’ 


‘And such a voyage; and all for noth- 
ing!” Then Warrener suddenly recalls 
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himself. <‘‘I beg your pardon Stronach. 
But you will know how to excuse a man’s 
little impatience, who is outwitted by fate 
at every turn, like this.” 

Niel Stronach makes no answer. He is 
perhaps thinking that he who would not 
when he may, can hardly complain if fate 
denies him a second opportunity. 

Warrener had chosen to go away from 
the island, and leave Chantal behind. 
Now that on second thoughts he has 
chosen to come back to her, it is no more 
than that turn-about which is the fairest 
play, that Chantal should have vanished 
from the island. 

But Niel says nothing. Leaning back 
in his chair in the chimney-corner, while 
through a light cloud of cigar smoke (the 
one reminiscence in which he indulges 
himself here, of his prosperous days away 
from Grand Manan), he idly watches 
Warrener in his restless pacing to and fro 
of the bare kitchen at Pirate, or Gold 
Cove, as it is interchangeably called. 

For Warrener has more than he can do 
to possess his soul in patience, when all 
has gone against him thus. It is over a 
year now—he is reflecting a good deal 
over a year—since the Flower-de-luce sank 
the dark buttresses of Grand Manan on 
the horizon of that glowing summer morn- 
ing. The yacht might have been as hisship, 
to carry pretty Lucy’s and his fortunes 
into a calm, safe haven. He had thought 
of that. He had even, as asort of com- 
punctious offering to fate, for his desertion 
of Chantal, painted his picture of the 
forlorn Dulse-Gatherer left behind upon 
her sea-washed rock. 

For she had fancied, the child, that 
such a picture might find her friends! It 
is needless to say that he, the experienced 
man of the world, had had no such ro- 
mantic vision. And yet, as the picture, 
grew under his hand, as the warm cheek 
flushed, and the red lips parted in that 
slumbrous smile of the Dulse-Gatherer—so, 
to his fancy, little Lucy’s prettiness had 
paled out and faded. With the remem- 
brance of Chantal ever more and more 
before him, he had found it more and 
more impossible to speak those decisive 
words which would have made him recog- 
nized as Lucy’s lover. And so, when the 
Dulse-Gatherer (his great success, as he 
had laughingly prophesied) was safely 


placed in London, he went away, here, 
there, everywhere, minded to forget the 
original. But was there any use in try- 
ing? Warrener had thought himself a 
hero, when he decided this question in 
the negative. And he has returned to 
Grand Manan to find his heroism wasted, 
and the girl of whom he has come in 
search, away at the other end of the 
world, with the ocean between. And nct 
only the ocean; but this sullen bay cf 
Fundy, which seems bent on detainirg 
him, with its weekly mail-sloop and its 
driving snowstorms. No wonder he is 
impatient and wrathful; hardly civil to 
his host. 

‘*You had better change your min}, 
and let me give you a shakedown here,”’ 
Niel says presently, as Warrener stands 
yet again at the window, striving to peer 
into the gloom. ‘‘It is useless to think 
of going out in the teeth of the storm. 
And you may be sure the mail packet will 
never be for venturing out on such a day 
as this.”’ 

‘‘Day?’’ Warrener comes close to the 
hearth and looks at the dancing flames. 
‘‘Yes, it actually is morning. Who 
should have thought it? I am sure ] 
hope what you told me is the literal fact, 
Stronach; that I should not be keeping 
you up, as you did not mean to go to bed 
to-night?”’ 

‘¢The literal fact. My father is too ill 
for me to care to sleep. I promised to re- 
lieve the nurse at dawn. It seems to be 
nearly that now; so I am sure you will 
excuse me if I leave you to yourself. 
There is a book or two, if you will not 
indeed have a bed; and mn 

‘*Listen! the packet must mean to try 
for it; some one is coming for me.” 

Some one who hastily thrusts the door 
open and stands in the aperture, with 
windy hair and beard, his rough yellow 
fisherman’s waterproof flapping about 
him; the last light flurry of snow drift- 
ing in with him. Some one who brushes 
Warrener unceremoniously aside, as he 
goes forward and says, looking at young 
Stronach: 

‘‘Not a minute to lose; you'll bear a 
hand, o’ course. Dixon and Frazer’s cut 
along a’ready, and there’s more close in 
their wake. Right you are—a ship on the 
rocks—Eel Brook—you know the place.” 
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It hardly seems to Niel that he does, 
when he reaches it with Warrener, after 
a hasty visit to the sick-chamber. Up 
there he left placid Mrs. Bonny in the 
armchair by the bedside, her hands crossed 
lightly on her big white apron, a smile on 
her round face; dozing as she had earned 
the right to do, having pulled her patient 
through the worst of the lung fever. As 
for the patient himself, he was breathing 
quite easily and regularly; there was noth- 
ing to show Niel, in that hurried glance 
into the room, that in the dimness, as he 
lay with his face to the wall, the lids had 
but half closed over the dreamy eyes. 
Between waking and sleeping they were 
gazing out with that strange fixed vision, 
which might been inherited from some 
old Scottish forbear gifted with second- 
sight. What is he looking at as those 
wild eyes open wide with horror, at the 
faint sound of the latch clicking under his 
son’s hand? 

Wide with horror, as if they could be- 
hold that northern headland, with the 
waves raging against it. 

The cold morning light shows Niel the 
wild cliff scene ghastlier than ever. The 
snow has eddied round about the gorge 
of Eel Brook, and piled itself in drifts 
that bar the way along the heights above. 
But it is a bar the islanders struggle 
through bravely, when once they have 
heard of the wreck; so well they know 
the coast, those fisher-folk, and the des- 
perate need there is of help. 

But to so very few has the eager help 
comeintime. The waves that have beaten 
their lives out, now that the struggle is 
over, do not care to bear their bodies out 
to sea; but leave them stranded on that 
rock-bound shore. Of the ten seamen 
who had flung themselves into the sea, and 
reached the beach, but three are found 
alive, the other seven 

Warrener has stooped over one, sunken 
in a sitting posture in the snow. The soft 
white mass is banked up, a half yielding 
support between him and the rugged crag. 
His head is bent back against it, as against 
a downy pillow; his eyes are slightly 
open, his hand is dropped against the 
breast of his flannel sailor’s shirt, as if he 
had unbottoned it, for the heat of the 
climb up this cliff. But the bitter wind 
chills Warrener. 
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‘*He must be roused,’’ he says, taking 
him by the arm. ‘‘In this fearful cold 
sleep is dangerous “9 

He breaks off, letting the stiffening arm 
fall out of his grasp. Alas, it is the sleep 
that knows no waking in this world; the 
sleep that has stolen on them, some sit- 
ting, some reclining upon the ice-bound 
rocks, or on the afterbed of the drifted 
snow. 

Warrener is as white and as cold as the 
man whose arm he has let fall. ‘‘I can’t 
stand this,’’ he says hoarsely, as he lifts 
himself up to Niel Stronach. ‘‘It is all 
over with these poor fellows; there is 
nothing for me to do here. I shall go 
back to the village. If you should want 
me you will know where to find me.”’ 

On the snow covered road to the village 
—or at least as far toward it as Whale 
Cove, and the cottage there, thrown open 
to receive the few, spent, bruised, maimed 
creatures flung ashore, yet alive, by the 
tempest, Warrener has but just passed out 
of sight, when there is a stir in the group, 
one of whom is Niel Stronach. 

A stir, a movement. Some one cries: 
!’’ and the group divides, and 





‘*A woman! 
Niel sees what all are looking at. 

A man totters forward, indistinct in 
the gray dawn. Knee-deep in the snow- 
drift he comes; a limp and helpless bur- 
then in his arms, flung up against his 
shoulder, her wet and tattered skirts brush- 
ing against the deep snow as he comes. 

‘¢Old Stronach—Father!”’ 

As if the sight of her were an electric 
shock to bring him to his scattered senses, 
the half-dazed sailor over whom Niel is 
stooping, pushes away the flask from his 
lips and cries in a bewildered voice: 

‘«The young lady! But I never thought 
it possible she could have reached the 
shore alive—much less made up these 
cliffs!| I pushed a plank to her, but the 
waves tore us apart “ 

No one is heeding him. Niel, startled 
and alarmed for the old man, has pushed 
forward. ‘‘Father,’’ he says again. And 





‘old Stronach, starting, pausing in the act 


of going by, and bending a haggard and 
unseeing, fevered gaze upon him, staggers 
and would have fallen under the burden 
he bore. 

But Niel has caught them both in his 
strong arms. And when the girl lies on 
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his breast—living or dead he does not 
know—he knows that it is Chantal. 
* * * * * * 

‘«¢Chantal!”’ 

‘‘Yes, Brother Niel,’’ she speaks the 
name very softly, from the threshold of 
the door, which she has pushed open with 
a slight creaking sound that betrays her to 
him. 

Niel, from his restless walk up and down 
the room, stops, and holds out his hand; 
and when she puts her’s in it, he draws 
her gently to him. 

‘And last night has done you no harm, 
Chantal? ’”’ 

He has time for a long searching look 
into her face; for her eyes have fallen, 
and the sweet warm color rises under his 
inspection. 

She shudders; if it were not for her 
blush, Niel sees she would have been wan 
and pale enough. ‘To draw her thoughts 
away from the night’s memories, he says 
hastily : 

‘‘My father, Chantal; have you been 
able to make out how and where he found 
you2—how he came to be looking for 
you, when no one on the island knew you 
were at hand ?”’ 

She has let him lead her to the big 
chair before the fire; and she is resting 
her hands on the arms, gazing thought- 
fully into the flickering glow, as she says 
softly: 

‘“* He loves me well, brother Niel; dear- 
ly, as if I were his own. He would have 
given his life freely for me, consciously. 
But I think it was a dream that held him, 
and drew him on, straight along the cliffs 
from here; until he found me lying on 
the floor inthe old barn. I can remember 
pushing open the door of the dear old 
cottage here. He has been rambling about 
it in his speech, since they got him home 
to bed. Second-sight, he calls it; the 
Scottish gift of second-sight, which his 
father before him had, and which made 
Father Stronach see his little Chantal 
wandering on the cliff, in search of him. 
And so he came out to meet me; and 
might have passed me by, but that the 
snow had stopped falling when I came that 
way, and kept the print of my stumbling 
feet for him to see, and so led him to the 
old barn where I lay sleeping away todeath. 
But his second-sight is short-sighted, 


brother Niel—’’ she says, speaking lightly, 
though with a quiver in her voice—‘ for 
now and then, as he speaks, half dream- 
ing, it is of the shadow of death over 
this roof.” 

The shadow may be there indeed ;_ but 
not for Chantal, not for Niel. These have 
no second-sight, to be appalled by it; but 
only smile at one another, though some- 
what wistfully and palely, as upon the 
brink of a yawning gulf but just escaped. 

With a swift impulse to hold by some 
human sympathy, to keep herself from 
looking back into that black abyss of mem- 
ory, Chantal puts out her hand to Niel; 
and he, stroking it gently, asks if his 
father is sleeping again? 

‘“‘Yes; if that is actually sleep, which 
seems a dreaming awake. I would so 
willingly have stayed with him! But 
Mrs. Bonny will have it that he rests easier 
without me. Poor Mrs. Bonny!’’ says 
the girl, half crying: ’’ she just sat and 
looked at her man for an hour, quiet- 
like, they told me, when they carried him 
up from the beach; and then she drew 
up the sheet over the dead face and left 
him with his brother, and came away to 
see what she could do for the girl her man 
had been good to. She’s no great hand 
to cry, she says, but she has her own 
thoughts all the same.”’ 

The tears are dripping down over Chan- 
tal’s pale cheeks. If Niel leans toward 
her, and takes her handkerchief from her 
hand, and gently brushes them away, it is 
as he might have done at any time in their 
boy-and-girl days, when he would try and 
fend off grief and pain from the little 
sister: who yet never was his sister. 

There is nothing more of the lover in 
his manner now. 

When he has won a smile,—into which 
also enters the recollection of those days 
when tears are dried so easily,—he leans 
back in his chair, a little farther from her 
thus, and tells her: 

‘‘T have been waiting for you, Chantal, 
to give you a bit of news which you may 
perhaps think—which—. Warrener is 
here, Chantal,”’ he says, interrupting him- 
self abruptly. 

He has turned his eyes aside, lest his 
very abruptness, which he cannot help, 
would surprise in the girl’s face any con- 
fusion to which he has no right. 
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3ut when she speaks, after a moment’s 
pause, there is only a wondering inflection 
in her clear voice. 

‘Mr. Warrener? at this time of year ! 
It is no season for sketching out of doors. 
What can have brought him?”’ 

Niel Stronach gives -a short laugh: 
‘‘He can best answer that question. I 
will send for him and give him the op- 
portunity.”’ 

He has half risen, reaching for his hat, 
flung down on the table near by. 

But Chantal stops him. 

‘*Certainly you won’t do that. For what 
affair is it of ours? It is nothing to us.”’ 

‘* Nothing to you?”’ 

‘‘Except that I suppose I ought to 
thank him for the picture of the ‘ Dulse- 
Gatherer of Grand Manan,’ ’’ she answers, 
coloring a little, for she cannot miss the 
involuntary stress upon his words. ‘‘I 
do owe him thanks for that; for it is 
worth going through all these sorrowful 
months of loneliness and disappointment, 
just to learn where my true home has been 
all this while.”’ 

She has covered her eyes with her hands, 
as if to shut out the unhidden sight of last 
night’s hours: hours which she would not 
have had in such visions of terror before 
her, but for Warreners’s picture of the 
‘*Dulse-Gatherer of Grand Manan.”’ 








‘¢Chantal, he told me—Warrener told 
me that if I wanted him, I would know 
where to find him in the village.” 

‘‘Do you want him?”’ asks the girl 
demurely. She is beginning to under 
stand ; his voice interpets his words for 
her. 

‘Do you want him, Chantal? It is 
for you that he is come. You must know 
that.”’ 

‘‘T didn’t know it,’’ she says simply, 
letting her hand fall, and looking straight 
at him; ‘‘l suppose I do know it now, 
since you tell me so. But you musn’t 
send for him ever for me, brother Niel. 
I want nobody but you and Father Stron 
ach.”’ 

He is leaning toward her. He has 
caught both her little, half-reluctant hands 
in his. 

‘‘T am no brother of yours, Chantal.’ 

‘«So you have told me a few times al- 
ready,’’ she says, with just a quiver of a 
smile about her tremulous mouth. 

‘¢ And I will have all or nothing, Chan- 
tal.’’ 

He is white to the lips. There is a 
look in his eyes at which hers fall. The 
hands he has let go, flutter for an instant; 
then steal softly into his. 

‘¢] suppose it must be all, then Niel.’’ 


THE LAND OF MEMORY. 





BY MARY HOWARD OLMSTEAD. 





Far away, far away, near the land of dreams, 
Is a beautiful country I know; 

Just over the river of years it lies, 
And thither we all may go; 

We can close our eyes and see its fair skies, 


With our childhood’s dreams aglow. 


There dwell all the people we ever have known, 
All the merry, and foolish and wise ; 

The stories we loved and the songs we sang, 
We greet with a glad surprise ; 

And the world over there looks as brave and fair, 


As it did to our childish eyes. 


Come then and we'll journey together, my dear, 


Away from the world we will flee ; 


Though you will not meet the people I know, 


Nor I see the pictures you see; 


Come take my hand and we'll go to that land— 


To the land of memory. 
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MY SANTA CLAUS. 


BY LEIGH NORTH. 





I stood at the window looking at the 
snow flakes. It was late in October 
and the first storm of the season. In 
our little New England college town our 
winters began early. 

“Oh you delightful old St. Nick, I 
wish you’d come and take me a sleigh 
ride!’’ I exclaimed, presently. ‘‘ What 
is it, Jennie?’ asked grandma, looking 
up from her knitting. A sleigh with a 
fine pair of black horses had dashed by, 
and well tucked in with a gray fur robe 
was its only occupant. A splendid look- 
ing old man who might well have stood 
for the character I had named him. He 
looked like a yeritable Santa Claus with 
his fur cap and heavy coat, his flowing 
gray and white beard, his ruddy cheeks 
and brilliant dark eyes. ‘I’ve lost my 
heart, grandma,”’ I said, turning round 
with a laugh, ‘‘ but I don’t know whether 
it’s to St. Nicholas or to his reindeer and 
sleigh.’’ ‘*Whatever is the child talking 
about ?’’ and she pushed her spectacles 
up on her forehead and looked at me. 
Pretty little grandma with her soft pink 
cheeks and snowy curls! I was obliged 
to go and kiss her on the spot. 

Grandma, Aunt Mary and I, lived to- 
gether. My father and his father before 
him had been professors in the college, 
and although it had been many years since 
their death we still lived in the same old 
place. I had but faint memory of my 
father, none whatever of my mother, yet 
surrounded by the loving care of grand- 
mother and aunt I was conscious of no 
loss. I would make ‘‘a fine figger of 
a woman” when I grew stout, Belinda, 
the cook, used to say. But at present I 
was far enough from it, being tall and 
slight, just eighteen, unconscious of sorrow, 
past or present, and happy as the day was 
long. I had no sister or brother, but 
my friends were numerous and my second 
cousin Harry Raymond was, I thought, 
a very good substitute for the latter. We 
were ‘‘bars comarades’’ and I missed him 
sorely, when, as at present, he was away. 

‘*Grandma,’’ I said the next morning, 
‘its dreadful stupid with Harry out of 


town and Aunt Mary from home. 1 think 
I’ll go out and see the Neales.”’ 

The Neales were old friends who lived 
a few miles away from us. Grandma 
looked up questioningly. ‘I'll go out 
by the train and walk back, I just feel 
like having a tramp through the snow.”’ 
‘¢ But, my dear,’’ she remonstrated ; ‘‘ its 
such a long, lonely walk, the snow is 
quite deep and the road may be scarcely 
broken.’’ ‘‘ Don’t raise superfluous objec- 
tions ‘as you love me’!”’ I cried, smil- 
ing; ‘*A walk never hurt me and my 
heart’s just set on it. Beside Santa Claus 
maybe will bring me home in his sleigh,”’ 
and fearing a prohibition I hurried off. 

I had a very pleasant little visit and 
started on my return, but ere I had pro- 
ceeded far on my rather lonely journey 
the sky became overcast and there was 
a slight fall of snow. I had made my 
calculations for sunshine. Presently there 
was a jingle of bells behind me and the 
same sleigh and driver that 1 had noticed 
the day before dashed by. 

He gave me a quick glance in passing, 
then drew up suddenly and waited till I 
had reached him. 

‘«My dear young lady, this seems rather 
a lonely place for you, and I am afraid 
there is astorm coming on. May I offer 
you a seat, and will you permit me to take 
you home ?”’ 

I felt like laughing at this verification 
of my prediction, yet I hesitated to ac- 
cept. ‘‘You are very kind,’’ I answered, 
‘‘but’’— 

‘IT am sure, under the circumstances, 
your friends would not object to my giving 
you a lift, as the country folks call it. 
Pray get in.’’ And holding the reins in 
his hand he sprang to the ground. In 
truth I was not very loth, and could hard- 
ly do otherwise than yield. There was 
something exhilarating in the tinkle of 
the bells and the swift motion, and it was 
so long since I had been in a sleigh, that 
I conld not help showing my delight. I 
thought my companion a very jolly old 
gentleman, almost as good company as 
Harry, and soon we were chatting away 
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merrily as if we had been friends all our 
lives. 

It seemed but a short time till I was set 
down at my own door, and in exuberant 
spirits over my escapade | rushed in to 
Grandma exclaiming, ‘‘Santa Claus did 
bring me home after all!’ 

The dear old lady was rather scandal- 
ized when she at last got a correct account 
of the proceedings, but was so glad to have 
me safe at home again, that she was not 
much inclined to scold. 

I never knew quite how it happened, 
but from that day ‘‘Santa Claus,’’ as I 
always mentally termed him, became a 
frequent visitor at the house. Somebody, I 
forget who, brought him to see us, and 
he soon grew to be such a favorite with 
grandma that she was quite ready to let 
me go anywhere with him. 

Then my sleigh rides and my ‘‘ good 
times’’ became constant, and I missed 
Harry less and less. Mr. St. Clair would 
have taken grandma too, had she been 
willing, but she was not fond of the 
cold, preferred her own home and fire- 
side and had no taste for out door 
fun. I heard seldom from Harry, and 
wrote to him not at all. I was rather 
ashamed of this, but had always voted 
letter writing a great bore. 

It was a gray day in November, and 
Santa Claus and I were speeding away as 
usual very enjoyably behind his black 
horses. He knew and had laughed at my 
name for him. He had been unusually 
quiet for some time, and I began to find 
his silence somewhat monotonous. ‘‘ What 
makes you so stupid to-day, Santa?’’ I 
said saucily. My cheeks were like roses, 
my eyes dancing, I am sure, as he looked 
up with unusual gravity. 

** Jennie, I’ve been thinking of some- 
thing very serious.’’ ‘‘I don’t believe it,”’ 
I laughed back. ‘‘ Well, I leave you to 
judge for yourself. I’ve been considering 
the project of offering you my heart and 
my hand, my reindeer and myself. Pro- 
priety, | suppose, demands that I should 
consult the dear grandmother first, but I 
should like to have some previous inkling 
as to your feelings.”’ 

I looked at him increduously, and then 
burst out laughing. It. was an excellent 
joke. ‘‘ You think I am too old?”’ he said. 

‘¢ Why don’t you marry grandmother? ”’ 


was my reply, by which it will be seen 
that | was a very saucy young person in- 
deed. 

‘*She would not have me, and _ besides 
I want you.”’ ‘It’s very funny,”’ I said, 
‘¢and I don’t believe your’re a bit in love 
withme.’’ ‘Of that let me be the judge,”’ 
he answered with the utmost good humor. 

‘*You have a lovely. temper,’’ I said 
frankly, beginning to realize that I might 
be a little irritating. ‘‘ Well, if that be 
so, it is one thing in my favor. Can't 
you think of anything else. The dispar- 
ity is very great, child, but I am really 


-very fond of you and I think | could prom- 


ise you a happy life. You remind me of 
an old sweetheart of mine,’’ with a sigh, 
‘from whom I was parted many years 
ago, and for her sake as well as your own 
I would do my best.”’ 

‘*T wonder how many more sweethearts 
you’ve had,’’ I said, ‘‘ you’ve had time 
for several.’’ 

‘It’s the present not the past that | 
want to discuss,’’ he said smilingly. 

‘‘] wonder if it would be nice?’’ I went 
on, thinking aloud. ‘‘I tell you what,” 
with some energy, ‘‘I’ll say yes, if grandma 
will.”’ 

He looked at me with acurious express 
ion, then said, ‘‘ Well I suppose I must be 
content with that,’’ and went on to speak 
of something else. 

3ut grandma surprised both Mr. St. 
Clair and myself by the vigor of her op- 
position. ‘‘ Preposterous !’’ was the mild- 
est term she used. I was nothing but a 
child, and he old enough to be my father. 
Nor would she for one minute consent to 
my wearing the beautiful diamond he 
wished to place on my finger. 

The opposition rather had the effect of 
strengthening my desire for what she op- 
posed. The most we could obtain was 
that we might still see each other, and 
three years hence, when I would be of 
age, I could of course choose for myself. 

‘*T thought you liked me,’’ Mr. St. Clair 
said, rather ruefully. 

**So I did, when you showed better 
sense,’’ was the old lady’s reply, and | 
have never felt sure that she did not want 
to use a stronger name for him, but at any 
rate she forbore. 

It was agreed that not even to Aunt 
Mary should the matter be spoken of till 
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her return, and this was easy enough to 
me, since I treated her as badly as | did 
Harry, and scarcely ever wrote to her; 
and I think grandma had a feeling that 
the less was said about the matter the 
more sure it was to die out; so after a 
short time she ignored the subject persist- 
ently, even to me. 

Aunt Mary, like the lonely, self-denying 
creature she was, had gone to stay with 
and help to nurse a sick friend; but we 
hoped to have her at home again by 
Christmas, and perhaps Harry too would 
be back then. 

It lacked but a week or two of that 
festival, when I had a letter from Harry, 
that quite upset me. It began with ten- 
der reproaches for my silence, and warmed 
up into a passionate avowal of affection 
for me. He said he had suspected his 
own feelings before he left, but determined 
to test them by absence. Now, however, 
in view of his speedy return’he could no 
longer keep silence. His greatest hope 
was that a separation had revealed to me 
also that I cared for him, and he entreated 
me to send him a word of encouragement. 

My heart seemed to go out towards 
him with a strange, new fervor, but the 
strangest feeling that came over me was, 
not so much that I loved Harry (I was by 
no means sure of that), but that I did zo¢ 
love Mr. St. Clair. It was as if scales fell 
from my eyes, and I realized how abso- 
lutely different was the feeling. 

For once in my life I kept my own 
counsel, and breathed no word of the let- 
ter I had received, nor of my feelings in 
regard to it, to any human being, neither 
did I make any response to it. 

Grandma was busy with domestic prep- 
arations and did not seem to notice my 
unusual quiet and abstraction. But Mr. 
St. Clair not only saw, but tried (in vain, 
however), to elicit from me some explan- 
ation. 

The afternoon of the day before Christ- 
mas brought Aunt Mary home to us, look- 
ing a little paler for the long confinement 
in her friend’s sick room, but otherwise 
her gentle, brown-eyed self. 

It was the twilight hour and she and 
I were sitting before the open wood fire 
talking, grandma being out, when the 
door opened and in walked Mr. St. Clair. 

‘« This is the friend I am sure grandma 


has written you about,”’ I said, when 
what was my astonishment to see her turn 
deathly pale and, before either of us could 
catch her, fall to the floor. He sprang to 
her side, lifted her in his arms and with 
the strangest expression on his face turned 
to me and in an imperative tone quite 
unusual to him bade me bring some water. 
Half bewildered I did so, and lying on a 
sofa she soon came to herself. ‘Then to 
my astonishment he deliberately turned 
me out of the room, saying, ‘‘I want to 
have a little talk with your aunt if she 
can bear it.’’ A long time elapsed ere I 
was recalled, when he told me to make 
her lie down and rest and not to worry 
her with questions. I pouted a little at 
his new and authoritative tone, but was 
in truth too fond of Aunt Mary to do 
otherwise. 

‘¢] will be back in an hour or so,’’ he 
said, at parting, and we were all three 
sitting quietly together in the parlor, after 
tea, when he returned. With a word of 
greeting to the others he took both my 
hands and raised me from the chair in 
which I was sitting. 

‘* Now, little girl, I am going to be a 
veritable Santa Claus, and present you 
with something that I am at last convinced 
you will prize far more than the diamond 
ring, the reindeer, or even my humble 
self,’’ and opening the door suddenly, he 
drew Harry into the room. 

That forward youth without so much as 
a ‘* by your leave,’’ caught me in his arms 
and kissed me till 1 was, fain to beg off, 
quite breathless with surprise and the 
suddenness of the attack. 

Long explanations followed but all the 
mysteries were finally cleared up. Aunt 
Mary had met Mr. St. Clair many years 
before when away,on a visit, and the 
attraction between them had been mutual, 
but before any definite understanding had 
been arrived at, some one had maliciously 
come between them, and she had returned 
home heart broken at what she believed 
to be her lover’s defection, while he had 
gone his way equally deceived in regard 
to her. 

Such things seem hard to understand, 
few of us but know that they are possible. 
He had never forgotten, never ceased to 
care for her, and it was my likeness to 
her (though no one else ever thought it 
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very strong) that had, unknowing the re- 
lationship between us, attracted him to 
me. He proved also to be Harry’s god- 
father, of whom | had always heard him 
speak as ‘‘ Uncle Bob.’’ But as Mr. St. 
Clair had spent much time in foreign 
parts we had never met him. 

Harry coming back in low spirits at my 
silence had found his god-father, and as 
the saying is ‘‘ made a clean breast’’ to 
him of all his woes. ‘This confession fur- 
nished Mr. St. Clair with the key to my 
otherwise strange behavior, and he be- 
came convinced that both he and I had 
made a mistake. 

I hesitated a little about accepting my 
Christmas present, but Harry’s persuasions 
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at last induced me to do so; and I have 
not yet repented of it, nor do I believe | 
ever shall. In addition, ‘‘ Uncle Robert,” 
though in a different spirit, presented me 
with the diamond ring, which after a 
little demur grandma agreed that I might 
accept. 

Before the Spring came Uncle Robert 
and Aunt Mary were quietly married, and 
after a year or so of travel were to make 
their home near New York. Harry and 
I are waiting till I am twenty-one and he 
has completed a certain course of study, 
to follow their good example, when we 
shall settle down for the rest of our days 
with dear little grandma. 


———_— —_— —<— —_——_——_—e—_——~D—y*yryPw~Yesw@wr>» 


AND BY.” 


MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


By and by these paths of ours, 

Shail lead on through fragrant meadows, 
Decked with ever-blooming flowers, 

Ail unchilled by damps and shadows; 
And the toils through which we plod, 

Shall weigh down our souls, ah, never! 
In the country of our God, 


Forever and forever! 


By and by the brow of 


By and by all sounding prayers 
Shall be changed to pure devotion, 
And our many toils and cares 
Shall be sunk in Lethe’s ocean; 
And the streams, though deep and broad, 
Cannot make our spirits shiver 
In the country of our God, 
Forever and forever! 


youth, 


Shall be decked with fadeless flowers; 


And deep founts of lov 


All unchanging, shal 


e and truth, 
1 be ours; 


And hypocrisy and fraud, 


Cannot make our heart-strings quiver 


Forever and forever! 


By and by these lonely tears, 

All this hungering and thirsting, 
All our waiting and our fears, 

’Till our very hearts are bursting; 
Every wine-press we have trod, 

Will be sunk in life’s fair river, 
In the country of our God, 


Forever and forever! 


By and by an earnest lc 
All intense and deep 


Will, a¢ /as¢ in Heaven above, 
To our yearning souls come springing; 


And decay nor death’s 
Can our wedded spir 
In the country of our ( 


Forever and forever! 


In the country of our God, 


By and by this dark suspense, 

And the clouds that hang above us, 
And our anguish, so intense, 

For the fate of those that love us; 
All the scourgings of Thy rod, 

Shall be sweetened. by the Giver, 
In the country of our God, 

Forever and forever! 
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'¥ HE beautiful commemoration of 
the holy day of Christ’s birth 
has been long represented by the 
hardy pine of Northern States. 

Welcomed into the domesticity of 
home, its branches are laden with gifts 


for both young and old; and it becomes the 
bright center around which revolve the frolics 


of the re-united family. 


The tree is, by 


some persons, made to be a matter of great 


elaboration, and all the appliances of 
wealth are lavished upon its adornment; 


does it add any joy to the childish eyes 
which take in the general effect and does 


not consider elaborate details. 


Very large trees are always difficult to 
place so as to hold in a firm position, but 


if securely fastened are much more effec- 
Height, with 
branches compact to the trunk, are impor- 
in the 


tive after they are dressed. 


tant matters to be considered 


selection of a tree, as the weight of the 
articles ornamenting it always makes the 
branches droop. A tree of moderate size 
can be conveniently placed in a small tub 
filled in with stones, coal or anything to 


keep it secure and steady. Some colored 
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paper can be readily pasted over the tub, 
so as to hide unsightly crevices, and some 
moss laid overall. A little garden or farm 
at the foot of the tree made out of paper 
furnishes the children much _ pleasing 
amusement; and mosses, minerals, shells 
and toy animals, make a fine landscape, 
with scraps of evergreen for trees, and 
some looking-glass or silver paper for a 
lake or river. A house on a mossy mound 
with a few dolls, woolly sheep or chickens 
disposed on the declivity, are regarded as 
a great achievement, while a fence cut like 
palings out of paper, manufactured from 
tiny twigs, or a wall built out of small 
pieces of stone, will furnish to a child an 
amount of gratification utterly inexplicable 


to the grown up mind. 


To increase the genuine fun for the fire- 
side, the children should be encouraged to 
manufacture as much of the trimmings as 
possible. In families the preparations are 
often surrounded with great mysteries, 
the tree being trimmed by the older mem- 
bers of the household, while the fiction is 
maintained tha: the gifts and ornaments 
are prepared by unknown and mystic‘min- 
isters. This pretty fancy seems to have 
originally belonged to the tree; but in 
our utilitarian age children generally re- 
fuse to believe that Santa Claus descends 
the chimney the night before Christmas 


with his pack upon his back. 


Most effective and easy of preparation 
are long paper chains, that can be fastened 
at the top of the tree, and allowed to drop 
in irregular festoons. These can be made 
by taking a long strip of paper, two and 


a half inches in breadth, and doubling it 


Then cut al- 


sharply down the middle. 
ternately from each side of the strip, 
always taking care not to cut quite to the 
furthest edge of the strip. When the strip 
is unfolded there will be seen a delicate 
chain of fragile loops. 

The paper for this purpose should have 
the same tint on both sides; but a very 
handsome and stronger chain can be made 
«out of high colored papers, that are tinted 
only on one side. For this take a strip of 
paper four inches in length and nearly 
one in width. Fold it sharply a little in- 
wards from each edge, so as to make a 
narrow band entirely concealing the blank 
or untinted side ofthe paper. Touch one 
end of this band slightly with paste, and 
slip it neatly within the other end, pinch 
these ends firmly together, and a strong 
After folding 


the second band in the same manner, slip 


loop or link is finished. 


it through the first link before pasting, and 
they will be interlocked. Long links are 
more speedily prepared, but short links 
look better, and when made of crimson, 
dark blue and gold, they will well repay 
the labor upon them, as they can be saved 


from year to year. 


Scarlet berries threaded upon cotton, 
and looped from branch to branch, form 
an effective decoration ; popcorn of white 
and red also looks pretty. 

At the top of the tree paper flowers can 
be arranged to look very effective, and 
their bright colors contrast favorably with 
the green branches. Roses can be placed 
here and there, in and out, while stars, 
hearts and other devices may be threaded 
on long strands and used with good effect. 
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These can be made of gay colored papers, 
great variety and ingenuity being pro- 


duced with a little consideration. The 
design is first cut out of pasteboard and 
then covered over as fancy dictates. Use 


allthe fire gilt paper, gold and silver 
paper, spangles and tinsels which you can 
in manufacturing the ornaments. No col- 
ored paper, however pretty, produces the 
same effect. 

A pretty effect is produced by covering 
the paper with a coating of gum tragacanth 
or mucilage and sprinkling it thickly with 
diamond dust. ‘This is glass powdered so 
finely as not to be injurious to the hands 
in handling it. A chain of stars frosted 
in this manner over silver paper are very 
effective for the top of the tree. Huge 
diamonds can be represented by a drop of 
mucilage sprinkled thickly with diamond 
dust. 

Fairies add greatly to the beauty of the 
tree; half length figures can be cut out 
of the colored fashion plates illustrated in 
this magazine. Feet must be cut out and 
added, attached to the back of the tarlatan 
skirt. Great ingenuity can be exercised 
in dressing these, fancy costumes being 
selected if desired. Tarlatan in varied 
colors is used for dressing them, elabo- 
rately trimmed with gold, and silver lace 
and spangles. 

Innumerable devices can be made oy 
the exercise of a little forethought and 
skill; jewels can be represented by the 
different shades of fire gilt paper, thus a 
red fire gilt heart pierced by a golden 


arrow studded with jewels is a very 
VoL. CXITI—No. 39. 


effective design; so is a moon with a pro- 
file face in it. 

Cornucopias are always pretty, and 
when filled with sweets are always attrac- 
tive. They are easily made out of colored 
or gilt paper, lined with white paper and 
bordered with lace paper, or a moss trim- 
ming of tissue paper. 

Gilded walnut shells suspended from 
colored ribbons look pretty, they can be 
covered with gilt paper, or dropped in 
liquid gold and placed on a board to dry ; 
the two shells should be glued together 
before they are gilded, and the ribbon 
glued on upon one end. Pine cones simi- 
larly treated are beautiful, also acorns, the 
latter however are so small that they are 
tedious to get through with, but if bunched 
together form a very attractive decoration. 

The real gifts are usually arranged at 
the base of the tree, or disposed of in a 
hamper hidden from sight by flowers or 
foliage, the person who distributes, making 
as much mystery as possible out of the 
presentations. The tree decorations are 
allowed to remain unmolested, and can be 
kept from year to year, each year some 
new ornaments being added. 

If we have aided our readers with any 
suggestions our task is accomplished. Let 
the tree be a fact no matter how small it 
may be, and let it be like the most genial 
smile seen at Christmas-tide, bright and 
shedding its radiance over all that comes 
within its influence. Let the little folks 
have a Christmas tree, and see how willing 
fingers can accomplish the task with a 


small outlay. 














FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of GODEY’s ts entitled to their 
own selection of a pattern cach month, Foreign 
subscribers should, however, notify us as to what 
pattern they desire before the first of the month, 
as the new postal ruling does not allow patterns 
to be forwarded in letters except as merchandise. 
If you desire them by return mail, you shoula 
inclose 10 cents to cover postage. 

("A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 
To Alter a Pattern. 

As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut of an average 
size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly; measure round the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
Cut off half the overlapping portion 
full 
bust it will improve the figure to fill up with 


bust plaits. 


of each edge. If the pattern is too in the 


small pads of wadding, made in a circular form, 


g, 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits. If more fullness is re- 
quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the bodice that joins to the strip be 
tween the bust plaits. 

PATTERNS TO 


EXTRA FURNISHED 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


PRICES OF 
Children’s Patterns. 
35 Cul. $ 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 
Boys’ Patterns. 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; 
Ladies’ 
Polonaise, 50 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
Coats, 30 cts. 


full 


cts.; Overskirt, 


‘atlerns. Lady’s dress, $1; 


cts.; Basque, 35 
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Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—Bride’s dress made of heavy white 
corded silk, the skirt is cut in turrets with lace 
below. A short apron drapery in front, plastron 


of lace and flowers at side. Pointed bodice cut 


V shape, trimmed with lace. Veil of tulle and 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of cream color lace made 
over heliotrope color satin; the skirt is looped up 
high upon the right side with ribbon loops and 
ends. Pointed bodice cut V shape, trimmed with 
ribbons. 

Fig. 3.—Cloak for lady made of garnet colored 
cloth, trimmed with cut bead ornaments, and 
broad band of fur upon sleeves and around neck, 
muff to correspond. Bonnet of velvet, trimmed 
with fur and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Walking costume for lady, dress of 
Wrap 


of plush trimmed with passementerie, muff to 


green cloth with striped plush underskirt. 


correspond. Bonnet of velvet trimmed with 
beads and birds. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet made of red velvet, covered 
with a network of beads, high standing bow in 
front made of loops of velvet, lace and bead or- 
naments and comb. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Back and front of house dress, 
The skirt is 
bordered with a deep kilting, the overskirt opens 
the 


satin ribbon bows of pale blue and olive color; 


made of olive colored sicilienne. 


on left side, and is fastened with large 
the back is plaited, and falls straight over the 
skirt. 
and trimmed with a fancy galon. 


Small jacket, fitting the figure at the back, 
Chemisette of 
blue surah terminating at the waist under a 
band of the dress material. 

Figs. 8 and 9. Front and back of sailor suit 
for child of six years, made of navy blue cloth. 
The skirt is kilted with a pointed overskirt in 
front, double breasted jacket with a sailor collar. 
Silver anchors ornament the sleeves, jacket and 
overskirt. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and back of suit for 
girl of ten years, made of striped woolen goods. 
The skirt is plaited, with a drapery in the back. 
Jacket with fedora front made of surah silk, a 
wide plaited girdle finished with tassels come 
around, and is tied in front. 

Fig. 12.—Plastron made of pale blue surah silk 
with dog collar, trimmed with small pearl orna- 
ments, and finished with a bow at the waist. 
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Fig. 13.—Chemisette with high standing col- 
lar, made of tucked linen. It is finished with a 
cravat bow. 

Fig. 14.—Chemisette made of plaited cream 
color surah, with folds upon the outside of navy 
blue spotted with cream color; the cravat bow is 
of the same. This is especially pretty worn with 
a navy blue or black dress. 

Fig. 15.—Fancy pin, of an enameled bug, to 
ornament a bonnet or the coiffure. 

Fig. 16.—Ulster for girl of thirteen years made 
of heavy beaver cloth, bound with braid; it is 
double breasted. Hat of felt trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 17.—Fancy amber pin for the coiffure. 

Fig. 18.—Watteau back wrapper for lady made 
of garnet cashmere, the skirt is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle. The pockets, cuffs, and collar 
are piped with satin. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Back and front of house 
dress for lady, made of green woolen, and striped 
green and brown woolen. The kilt skirt is of the 
striped material. The redingote opens with 
A striped 
scarf commences on the left hip and falls asa 


triple revers over a striped plastron. 


drapery. The tunic opens at the back, and dis- 
plays the striped skirt 

Fig. 21.—Paris jacket for lady, made of either 
cloth or stockingette. It is trimmed with bands 
of galon,and fancy buttons. The jacket fastens 
at the side, and the sleeves are open. 

Fig. 22.—Infant’s cloak made of cream color 
cloth, lined with silk. The left corner of both 
cape and cloak are embroidered; it is edged all 
around with cream color lace. <A ribbon bow 
fastens it at the neck. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back of cloak for 
girl of five years made of beige color cloth. The 
back has two double box plaits coming from the 
neck, and a hood trimmed with brown velvet and 
lined with satin. The fronts and sides have a 
tight fitting bodice with added _plaits, and a vel- 
vet band fastening from each side in front. Vel- 
vet cuffs upon sleeves. 

Fashiou Notes at Home and Abroad. 

Many minds at the present moment are exer- 
cised on the important matter of what bonnet to 
choose. For winter bonnets, velvet is to be the 
material. The newest mode of trimming the 
brim is with graduated balls of feathers matching 
the tones of the feathers on the bonnet, the most 
fashionable being stiff wings intermingled with 
Osprey. The plumage of this most useful bird 
has never been more in request, and the stiff up- 
right feathers are often formed into a large 
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upstanding decoration for the fronts of hats and 
bonnets. 

Nearly all the latest bonnets have fcathers or 
small pieces of fur to imitate the breast of a 
bird; and on one Paris model, decorated with 
bands of beaver, the heads of two of the little 
animals nestled at one side. Ostrich feathers, 
however, are the acme ef fashion—so much so, 
that some of the bonnets are entirely composed 
of the well-curled flue of the Ostrich plume. On 
many of the fronts and sides are some eight or 
nine ostrich tips, intermixed with an Osprey aig- 
arette. The Impean is much the mode, and the 
prettiest graduated feather balls we have seen at 
the edge of brims were made of Impean feath- 
ers. Of course the foundation is wood or cork; 
at all events, the balls are hard and firm. 

Curious colors are combined this year—helio- 
trope and mousse, terra cotta and gold. Mud 
tones are well worn, with brilliant yellow, which 
goes by the name of Cleopatra. These also blend 
well with all the numerous range of heliotrope 
and petunia shades now so fashionable. There 
is great novelty in the colorings. The brightest 
tone of poppy red, and a charming ruby called 
“pavot,” and another a rival to the poppy, viz., 
flame, are worn. Brown always finds favor in 
the winter. A new red brown goes by the name 
of boreal, and a slightly darker, terranine. 

Traveling bonnets are made of cloth worked 
in silks and gold of a subdued but Oriental na- 
ture, these are very @istingué. They draw their 
inspiration from various sources, and do not now 
and then disdain classic grounds; at all events, 
many of the stringless bonnets and round crown- 
ed hats vividly recall the helmet in which the 
god of Mercury is portrayed; the wings at the 
side carried out with stiff white ones. There is 
a great deal of colored lace embroidered in /risé 
stitch used with many tints; and one of the latest 
novelties is a bonnet covered with gold tiiagree 
buttons; the foundation, velvet chenille, plays its 
part in millinery, and an important part, too. 

A brown and blue bonnet, especially pretty, 
had a chenille brim edged with brown graduated 
seeds of some foreign plant; an owl cn one side. 
Owls are quite in favor now. The strings were 
made ofnarrow ribbon with picot edge. 

A charming novelty just seen from Paris, is a 
covetable set, namely: a bonnet, muffs and boa, 
the two latter in one. They are made of the 
most fashionable fur of the season, viz.—blue fox; 
the blue velvet bonnet is trimmed with it and 
a small blue bird; the boa is long, the muff 
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is attached to it at the waist, and had blue birds 
hovering over it. Boas are so comfortable that, 
of course, we are not going to let such a charm- 
ing fashion go out, and furriers have much im- 
proved on them by inserting a spring in such a 
mam.er that they fit closely around the throat. 
They are made of dark furs, squirrel tail and new 
imitation blue fox; they reach the hem of the 
dress. Fox furs are much worn, both the so- 
called Paris which is dyed, and the Lapland fox. 
Bear and wolverine are better adapted to capes, 
which this year are much smaller and shorter, 
and generally less important. Flat collars of fur 
are to be extensively worn. Beaver and natural 
furs are the best of good style, and they are made 
Muffs 
are large if made of fur and have cords, but no 


up in large flat boas trimmed with tails. 
tassels. Plush muffs are more worn than fur, 
having outside pockets, which are a great con- 
venience. 

An old fashion has been revived: veils can 
now be bought with springs, which easily and 
perfectly adjust themselves to the bonnet. Our 
mothers, when they wore the voluminous ones 
then in fashion, did the same; the patent is very 
light and promises to meet with favor. 

Cloaks as well as gowns are being made of 
corduroy, and it is wonderfully pretty in the new 
shades of heliotrope. It is well adapted to tea 
gowns, but is out of place for dinner gowns, for 
which purpose it is frequently used. Plain skirts, 
by which we mean those without plaitings or 
flcuncings are promisea to pe popular; they will 
generally be made in a material richer than that 
employed for the rest of the costume. An ex- 
ample of sack cloth in a shade of gray has its 
skirt ot velvet in a darker tone with cuffs, collar 


and revers to match. he embroidery, which 


is in silk in deurre-frais, and different shades of 


strawberry, appears as a plastron, and also forms 
along loose panel, which, bordered with fringe 
and reaching to the feet, has somewhat the effect 
ofa scarf. A double revers extending to the 
shoulders, is seen on many dresses; epaulettes 
are also frequent, and are sometimes placed so 
much above the sleeves as to have the appear- 
ance of shoulder straps, while cuffs, when turned 
back upon the sleeves, are made deep enough to 
reach the elbow. 

The redingote style is much in favor, but to 
take off a little from the stiffness, short draper- 
ies are sometimes added to it. The following is 
one of the most novel models: The dress, of 


cashmere, cloth, or some other woolen material, 


opens straight down the front on each side of a 
plaited plastron, generally made of faille or some 
other kind of silk. 


tons with simulated buttonholes on each side of 


There is a row of fancy but- 


the plastron, which is finished at the neck with 
a turned up collar and square revers of velvet. 
The sleeves are tight to the elbow, and are fir- 
ished with a puffing. 

The souvaroff jacket is a new model much ir 
vogue this winter. It fastens with one button 
only at the neck, and is rounded off over the 
hips, remaining open all the way down over a 
At the back it forms a 
small basque arranged in hollow plaits; it is 


plastron or chemisette. 


edged all around with fancy galon or embroidery. 
The same trimming is put on over the sleeve 
from the shoulder to the waist and around the 
This jacket 
is made either of the same material as the skirt 


lower edge itis a plain coat sleeve. 
or of a different one, cloth, serge, or cashmere; 
or if a more elegant style is preferred, of velvet, 
plush or silk brocade. The plastron may be of 
surah, glace silk or China crepe; it falls in loose 
folds fastened around the waist with a sash. 

Young girls are wearing bouclé woolen mater- 
ials like their elders. These fabrics are mostly 
striped, but they are to be had plain for draperies 
and corsages. A dressy walking costume has a 
skirt of brown woolen striped with lines of red, 
yellow, navy, terra-cotta and white, forming wide 
stripes of the plain; this skirt is made rather full, 
hung on a brown foundation, which is edged with 
a plaiting of the bouclé material. A pretty tunic 
of plain bouclé forms a long puffed back drapery 
and a long tablier plaited into the waist belt; it 
is caught up on each side by plaits, which are 
tucked underneath and raised to a distance of 
seven inches from the waist, which space is occu- 
pied by a full puff. The corsage is of the plain 
material, with full plastron of brown surah. just 
emerging from the corsage, which is fastened above 
and below the bust. A collar of ruched brown 
surah and cuffs to match complete a very ds- 
tingué gown. The hat is brown velvet, in front 
is a high agrette of colored ribbons, matching in 
colors the stripes of the dress. 

Tight sleeves are gradually disappearing from 
our sight, and are giving place to full and puck- 
ered up sleeves. These favor thin arms and slim 
figures, but they are most unbecoming to stout 


figures. As young figures, however, rarely are 
stout, these puffy fashions in sleeves, chemisettes, 
flowing blouses, etc., find general favor with the 


majority of ladies. It is rather unfair to stout 
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ladies, however to dress them all alike, as if they 
were all Sarah Bernhardts. But fashion’s will be 
done. We cannot alfer it, even if we would. 
Colored corselets (stay bodices) are exceedingly 
fashionable. They are made in different colors 
and material to the rest of the dress, and gener- 
ally of colored silk, satin or velvet. Yet corse- 
lets look lovely with black dresses, whatever their 
material may be, and with gold or silver embroid- 
ered evening dresses the corselet may be entirely 
of gold or silver to match the embroidery on the 
dress. 

We must now tell you of the jewel in vogue, 
which puts in the shade all former styles of porte- 
bonheur. It is the /%zlippine, so called froma 
game very popular both in France and Germany. 
When eating almonds, which here are always 
served with their shells, if you find a double one, 
you eat one-half and give the other to your neigh- 
bor, shaking hands afterwards. The next morn- 
ing the first of the two who have partaken of the 
double almond who greets the other with the 
words, “Bon jour Philippine” (if a lady), or 
“Philippe” (if a genteman), is the winner, and 
receives some trifling present from the other. 
Now the jewel in question is a ruby almond in- 
closed in a golden shell. The shell is half open 
and shows the glittering ruby inside. The “ Philip- 
pine” willbe the ornament of all the new brace- 
lets and lockets of the season. 

A word now on house linen. Sheets and pillow 
cases are edged round like a fashionable lady’s 
pocket handkerchief, with embroidery, insertion 
and lace. The embroidery and lace are not so 
fine as the embroidery and lace on a handker- 
chief, but the style remains the same. Ladies 
embroider their own house linen, and make the 
lace that edges it. The embroidery and lace being 
coarse, they are quickly done. Towels, excepting 
Turkish towels, are also edged with lace and have 
embroidered initials at the top. FASHION, 


CAPRICES OF FASHION. 


PARIS, OCTOBER IST. 

The chill blasts of winter are upon us, the 
north wind threatens us with his icy breath, and 
a glance at seasonable costumes becomes a neces- 
sity. Few have as yet appeared, and it is only 
through little indiscretions on the part of those 
behind the curtain, (there are always such,) that I 
am enabled to tell you, quite in confidence, some 
of the few changes which will soon burst upon 
the world. There is a decided tendency toward 
long polonaises, redingotes and tunics which will 


entirely cover the lower skirt. Little by little 
this latter will disappear under the long véte- 
ments which will constitute the waists of the 
future. Some very stylish skirts are bordered 
with a narrow plaiting which peeps out, giving 


the effect of still another skirt. However, al- ’ 


though this tendency is perceptibly gaining 
ground, one still sees both draped polonaises and 
pointed or round tunics looped high, panier fash- 
ion. In all cases the ,back is very full and forms 
a pouf. Some ladies preferring the corsage cut 
very short, continue to wear it so, and certainly 
there is nothing absurd in such a fancy. One is 
never ridiculous when not diverging too per- 
ceptibly from the dictates of fashion, one harmo- 
nizes a toilette to one’s figure. 

In selecting materials do not fear mixed goods 
in which a dash of bright color relieves a sombre 
ground, Anything may be considered good taste 
that is not common place, and where shades are 
judiciously combined. Blondes should wear 
light tints, especially when young; and later on 
in life adopt black mingled with mauve, celes- 
tial blue, Nile green or white. Brunettes, on the 
contrary, had best select red, yellow, bronze, 
dark blue, gray, and ecra, all of which harmo- 
nize but poorly with golden hair. Striped goods, 
long waisted bodices and polonaises are worn by 
ladies inclined to embonpoint. Plaids, shorter 
corsages and long draped tunics are, on the con- 
trary, appropriate to slender, lithe forms. Unless 
for balls, only black silk stockings are tolerated, 
and this summer at the watering-places these 
latter were chosen for either black or white toil- 
ettes. For that matter, black and white are the 
rage for the moment. 

Each season brings into prominence some es- 
pecial tint, and this year n6t one favorite but 
two dispute precedence. These colors (black 
and white) artistically mingled produce happy 
effects, and possess the advantage of being equally 
becoming to both blondes and brunettes. Do 
not forget, dear readers, that a well made corset 


conceals many little physical defects, while ac- | 
centuating the charms nature has bestowed. The 


popular shape for the moment is very long waist- 
ed, the bust high. Above all the bones mus? be 
suple, permitting freedom of action. A ready- 
made corset will not admit of this, soon losing 
its shape and rendering the wearer shapeless. It 
fails to bring into prominence the natural beauti- 
ful lines of the figure, hiding what every woman, 
coquette by nature, would willingly reveal. 
Camée. 
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PRESENTED AS A CHRISTMAS 
GirT TO THE LITTLE ONES. 
To the children of any subscriber who desire 

the patterns of this complete outfit for a doll, we 

propose upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay 
postage, and their name and address as appears 
upon our subscription books, to send the patterns. 

This does not prevent all from receiving the 
regular pattern to which they are entitled by 
holding a coupon. This extra set of patterns for 
a doll being a Christmas compliment. 

Christmas Dolls. 

Fig’s I, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7, 8,9. Christmas Dolls and 
diferent articles composing their costumes. The 
two dolls Fig. 7 and 9 are completely attired, the 
other figures represent the articles of dress. Fig. 
1 is a plaited dress made of white muslin trimmed 
with embroidered flouncing and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 2, An apron worn by Fig. 9 made of 
nainsook muslin edged with lace. 

Fig. 3. Cap made of velvet edged with lace 
and trimmed with ribbon bows. 

Fig. 4. Tam-O’-Shanter cap which can be 
made on a smaller scale from the directions given 
in this number. 

Fig. 5. Muff made of velvet, lined with satin 
and trimmed with a ribbon bow. 

Fig. 6. Dress made of cashmere trimmed with 
a broad sash. 

Fig. 7. Doll completely dressed. 

Fig. 8. Cloak made of cloth with a deep 
plush cape. 

AS A PREMIUM for the ten best cos- 
tumes made irom the patterns, and sent to us for 
inspection, by little girls under twelve years of 
age, we will send a doll to fit the clothes, or an 
illustrated story book, whichever is preferred. 
The clothes to be returned to the sender after the 
decision as to workmanship has been decided. 
Here is a chance for an industrious little maiden 
to receive a handsome Christmas gift by the ex- 
ercise of~a little skill and ingenuity. 





Fig. 10. Tam-O’-Shanter Cap; Tufted Crochet. 


Materials Required: 2 oz. single Berlin wool, 
a tricot hook No. 9 (Walker’s beil guage), and a 
silk pompon. 

Silk knitting arrasene of a soft shade of ruby, 
white, or blue, will make a very beautiful cap. 
The cap is worked in sections of tufted crochet 
with three rows of tricot between each section. 

Make a chain of twenty-two stitches, work 
two rows of plain tricot (that is, work up and off 
twice). 

3rd Row: Work up the back perpendicular 
loops of the stitches, work off in the usual 
way. 

4th Row: Work up the stitches in the usual 
way, work off two loops, work five chain. Re- 
peat from the beginning of the row until you 
have worked off all the stitches. 

5th Row: Work up all but the two last 
loops, work off as directed for the last row, , 
work eight more rows of tufts, working upon 
two less stitches each time; this makes the 
section wide at one end and pointed at the 
other. 

14th Row: Work up twenty-one stitches; 
there will be twenty-two loops altogether on the 
hook; work off in the usual way; this finishes 
one section; repeat from the second row. When 
you have worked nine sections join the first and 
ast section together by sewing with a needle 

nd wool. 

For the head-band :— 

Ist Round: Work into the wide side of sec- 
tions one double into each stitch. 

2nd Round: One double into a stitch, pass 
over one stitch, and repeat all around. 

3rd Round: One double into each of ten 
stitches, pass over one stitch, and repeat all 
round; this tightens the band a little. 

4th to 6th Rounds: One double into each 
stitch of previous round, work each round a little 
tighter than the last to draw the band in. 

To draw up the cap at the top work a long 
loop through each stitch at the pointed side of 
sections, keep all the loops on the houk and draw 
through all together, fasten off the wool firmly, 
and sew a silk pompon on the loops in the centre 
of the erown. 


Figs. ll and12. Penwiper. 

The finished penwiper is shown in Fig. 12, a 
part of the top in Fig. 11. The top should be 
cut a shade larger than Fig. 11 and should be 
pinked round the edge as shown in Fig. 12. 
The penwiper may be made of any pieces of cloth 
one may have. A very pretty one can be made 
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with the top of pale blue cloth. worked 
with two shades of moss-green; next cut 
a straight piece of olive-green or scarlet 
cloth two inches in depth and thirty inches 
long; this piece is pinked at one edge and 
made into box plaits at the other; the 
plaits are neatly drawn close together in 
the centre and fastened to the top under 
the rings. Beneath the quilling, and cut 
rather smaller, are six layers of black 
mull muslin, and under these one round of 
A little 
ornament, gilt, with a double ring, should 


cloth, again pinked at the edge. 


be bought for the centre. If any difficulty is 
found in purchasing this, cut a little circle 
of cloth half an inch in diameter, pink it 
and sew a small curtain ring to it, which 
you can twist over with silk; if the double 
ring is preferred, two small key-rings may 
be passed one through the other, and twisted 
over with silk, the cloth is then sewn to the top 
of the penwiper in the centre. 


Fig. 13. Infant’s Gaiter: Knitting. 


Materials required: 2% oz. white and ¥% oz. 
blue zephyr; four pins No. 14. 

The gaiter is knitted lengthwise. Cast on for- 
ty-six stitches with blue wool ; this is for¢he stripe 
at the side of leg. 

Ist to 4th Rows: Knit with blue wool. 

5 to 15th Rows: Knit with white. 

16th Row: Knit to end of row, cast on eight 
more stitches, continue to work on the fifty-four 
stitches for eighteen more rows. 

35th Row: Cast off eight stitches. 





36th to 57th Rows: Knit. 

To shape the calf: Knit twenty-four, turn, 
knit twenty-four, knit twenty-three, turn, knit 
twenty-shree, knit twenty-two, turn, knit twenty- 
two, knit twenty, turn, knit twenty, knit eighteen, 
turn, knit eighteen, knit sixteen, turn, knit sixteen, 
knit fourteen, turn, knit fourteen, knit twelve, 
turn, knit twelve, knit ten, turn, knit ten, knit 
twelve, turn, knit twelve, knit fourteen, turn, 
knit fourteen, gcnit sixteen, turn, knit sixteen, 
knit eighteen, turn, knit eighteen, knit twenty, 
turn, knit twenty, knit twenty-two, turn, knit 
twenty-two, knit twenty-three, turn, knit twenty- 
three, knit twen‘y-four, turn, knit twenty-four. 

58th to 66th Rows: Knit on all the stitches, 
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Cast off. Sew the two sides together. 

Now with four pins pick up the stitches round 
the top of leg. 

1st Round: Wool forward, knit two together, 
knit two alternately all round. 

2nd Round: Knit. 

3rd to 14th Rounds: Knit three and purl two 
alternately all round, then cast off. 

With a crochet hook 
and blue wool work a 
row of scallops round 
the top of leg and edge 
of foot, one double into 
a stitch, pass over one 
stitch, one treble into the 
next, * three chain, one 
double into the first, one 
treble into same stitch 
the last was worked into, 
repeat from * twice more, 
pass over one stitch, and 
repeat from the begin- 
ning of the row. 

A crochet chain of 
blue wool, finished by a 





tassel, is passed through 





the row of holes below v 
the ribbed part of top of Fig. 13, 
leg; a strap of leather one inch wide is sewn to 
each side to pass under the sole of the boot; 
cross-stitch with a needle and white wool is worked 
down the stripe. 


Fig. 14. Mitten: Knitting and Crochet, 

Materials required: I oz. of each of two 
colours of Andalusian wool; two steel pins No. 
14, and a medium-size steel hook. 

Gray and red, brown and blue, or black and 
gray, are pretty colors. 

For the left-hand mitten: Cast on fifty-five 
stitches. 


Ist to 5th Rows: Knit with the first colour. 

6th to 10th Rows: Knit with the second colour. 

Continue to work five rows with each colour 
until you have worked 101 rows. 

Then begin the thumb: Work with one col- 
our only. 

1o2nd Row: Cast off from the top of the hand 
fourteen stitches, knit twenty-five, leave the wrist 
stitches on the pin until the mitten is finished. 

103rd Row: Knit twenty-five, make one, knit 
two together at the back, turn. 

1osth Row: Knit one, knit the made stitch 
at the back, knit the remaining stitches of the 
row plain. 

106th Row: Knit twenty-four, make one, knit 
two together at the back, leave the other stitch 
on the left pin, turn. 

The tosth and 108th rows are now repeated 
alternately, with this difierence, you knit one 
stitch less in each row until you have ten stitches 
to knit before the make one, knit two together at 
the back, and leave one on the left hand pin. 

136th Row: Knit thirty-six. 

137th Row: Knit thirty-six. 

Cast off all the stitches and sew up the thumb 
as far as the opening, then sew up the wrist. 

For the right hand mitten: Commence with 
the thumb. Cast on fifty-one stitches, knit two 
plain rows, 

3rd Row: Knif ten. 

4th Row: Turn and knit the ten stitches. 

5th Row: Knit nine, make one, knit two to- 
gether at the back, taking the second stitch of the 
two together from the left hand pin. 

6th Row: Knit one, knit the made stitch at 
the back, knit the rest. 

The fifth and sixth rows are repeated alter- 
nately, knitting one stitch more in each alternate 
row previous to the make one, until you have in- 
creased to twenty-five stitches in the thirty-fifth 
row, when you make one, knit two together at the 
back, and knit nine from the left-hand pin. 

36th Row: Knit back plain. 

37th Row: Cast off ten stitches, knit twenty-six. 

38th Row: Knit back the twenty-six stitches, 
cast on fourteen stitches. 

39th Row: Knit. 

40th Row: Repeat from the first row of the 
left-hand mitten until you have 101 rows at the 
wrist. 

For the crochet edge: Work one double into 
a stitch, five chain, one treble into the first, pass 
over two stitches, and repeat all round. A nar- 
row elastic is run through the knitting at the wrist, 
and a bow of ribbon is sewn to the mitten. 

With pins No, 12 and coarse wool this mitten 
will work out large enough to answer very well 
to give to seamen and to others who have to work 
out of doors. 
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Fig. 15. Fancy Basket for Bonbons, 


The basket is made of straw embroidered in 
colors, with a satin bag in the top drawn up with 
cord and tassels. The shape of the basket can 
also be cut out of card board and covered with 
satin, embroidered if preferred. 


Church Decorations for Christmas. 
(See colored page in front part of book.) 


The old-fashioned mode of trimming or dress- 
ing our churches, as it was called, has now been 
almost entirely superseded by what is termed 
“artistic decoration.” Formerly the simple pro- 
cess was generally relegated to the sexton, whose 
custom it was to perambulate the church on 
Christmas eve, furnished with a gimlet and an 
armful of evergreen twigs. With the former he 
cleared out the accumulated dust of the past 
twelve months from the holes previously bored 
along the tops of the pews, inserting in each a 
spray of yew or holly, and thus, with a few 
branches placed “anyhow” in the windows, the 
operation was completed. No one presumed to 
interfere with a practice which had existed from 
time immemorial, except at the risk of being 
charged with entertaining “new-fangled ideas.” 
Both time and pains are now cheerfully expended 
on the work with admirable effect; and it is al- 
ways a matter of regret when occasionally a lab- 
our of love is entirely marred by the absence of 
any approach to harmony between the several 





WORK DEPARTMENT. 


portions of the work. This defect is generally 
traceable to the wan‘ of a lItttle organization. 
When the different parts of the fabric or furni 


ture are portioned out amongst a number of 


workers—one, for instance, undertaking the dec 
oration of the pulpit, another of the font, and so 
on—it follows almost naturally that each will 
adopt a different style, and it is not at all surpris 
ing that an extremely incongruous and unsatis 
factory result should follow. This can easily 
be avoided if the various plans and sugges 
tions were submitted to the 
some person of acknowledged artistic ability. 
By adopting this simple course the whole work 
can be made to harmonise without pro 
ducing sameness. Sometimes the failure is at 
tributable to the shortness of the time allowed for 
the preparations: but the maxim “ What is worth 
doing is worth doing we//” is surely most applic 


able to everything connected with the house of 


God. Under the impression, probably, that the 
evergreens quickly wither—whereas they will 
keep perfectly fresh in a cool place for a consid 
erable time—the work is deferred to a few days 
before Christmas, when the party of workers take 
possession of the church, in which a cartload of 
evergreens has been previously deposited. Then, 
after doting the pillars, which usually form the 
piéce de résistance, each decorator is permitted to 
exercise her own ingenuity aud taste. Some ill 
executed texts, which have done duty for many 
years past, are exhumed from the rectory granary, 
and, with the addition of a few devices, the 
church is said to be “done,” and the workers, 
exhausted by their unusual labours, hail Christ 
mas Eve with positive relief. 

For the purpose of introducing novelty, a num- 
ber of artificial materials are now used, which 
seem scarcely appropriate, and give to a church 
the appearance of-a tawdry and trashy exhibition ; 
whilst the judicious and tasteful employment of 
evergreens, both on stone and woodwork, never 
offends the eye. Being old enough to remember 
the primitive mode of garnishing the churches of 
past days, and the festive effect which even that 
careless arrangement produced, we here furnish 
a few hints, accompanied by colored sketches and 
instructions, of themanner in which evergreens can 
be almost exclusively employed for the purpose. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS, 

1. The entire patterns should be enlarged to 
the necessary size and pasted evenly upon strong 
brown paper. The patterns can then be cut out, 
and by simply running a pencil round their edges 
any number of copies can be multiplied. 

2. The crimson paper recommended for the 
foundation of the rosettes can be either of the 
common, cheap description or flock, without any 
pattern on it. It should in all cases be pasted 
upon strong brown paper or thin cardboard be 
fore being used. 

3. The evergreens for the wreaths should be 
cut into convenient sprays and be sorted ready to 
the workers hand. 

4. The size and strength of the laths, to which 
the evergreens are attached for the interior of the 
arches, must depend upon their height and 
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consequent weight of the greenery. Before being 
used, they should receive a coat of green paint, 
to prevent the bare lath from being seen when 
the evergreens begin to droop. 

5. Fine, strong twine attaches the evergreens 
to the rods more firmly and closely than thicker 
cord, and for sewing purposes strong black ¢hread 
should be used. 

6. The best black half-inch tacks are the most 
useful kind. One smart tap of the hammer will 
generally suffice to attach the decoration to the 
woodwork, the projecting head being scarcely 
observable, and it can be easily extracted with- 
out leaving any hole or mark behind. When 
stonework is to be ornamented, a stonemason 
should be employed to insert plugs, into which 
small brass eyes can be screwed, to which the 
decorations can be tied. 

Colored paper can be used to line the vacant 
spaces between the green, or they can be put 
upon the wall for it to form the background. 

Fig. 1.—Arch formed of rosettes of leaves; this 
can be used above a window if desired. 

Fig. 2.—Cross formed of laurel-leaf rosettes, 
and is preferable to the ordinary devices for filling 
a vacant wall-space. 

Fig. 3.—Cross consisting of rosettes, four being 
sewn on a foundation of crimson paper 6 inches 
square, arranged in a lozenge-shape. They are 
very suitable for filling the wall-spaces above the 
reredos on each side of the east window. 


Fig. 4.—Star for Wall Space above Chancel 
Arch. This is a very appropriate Christmas em- 
blem. The framework is of stout iron wire, and 
should be procured from an ironmonger or made 
by a blacksmith. The rays are covered with ber- 
ries leaves or twigs of the common holly. The 
wreath is of variegated holly, the centre of crim- 
son plush or flock paper. The monogram is cut 
Out In straw tissue. 

A very common error with respect to emblems 
of this kind is that they present a too insignificant 
appearance when placed in an elevated position. 
A device which may be considered sufficiently 
imposing whilst being trimmed looks very differ- 
ent when raised several yards above the spectator. 
The proper size, as in the case of this star, can be 
ascertained by constructing two triangles of laths, 
then fastening them together crosswise, and sus- 
pending them where the star is to be fixed. 


Fig. 5.—Pulpit. In many churches this is left 
entirely undecorated, whilst in others it is over- 
loaded with greenery. A somewhat favourite 
subject with the artists who supply the drawings 
to the Christmas numbers of the illustrated pa- 
pers is that of «The Vicar’s Daughters Decorat- 
the Pulpit.” Two or three young ladies are rep- 
resented heavily festooning this piece of church 
furniture, wholly regardless of the Jack-in-the- 
Green appearance which their reverend parent 
will present on the morrow when addressing his 
congregation from all this “ covert.” 

In all cases of pulpit decoration the greatest 
care should be taken to secure a subdued effect, 
and every description of tinsel should be rigor- 
ously excluded. Ina neighboring church a pulpit 


frontal is anually displayed, upon which the 
clergyman’s wife has executed, at considerable 
pains, a zoological nondescript in cotton wool, 
fournished with a couple of boot buttons for eyes. 
Were it not for the associations of place and sea 
son, it would certainly be necessary in this case 
to revive the customs of the ancient painters and 
append the inscription, “This is a Lamb,” toenable 
the bewildered beholder to determine the species 
of this strange quadruped. It, in fact, affords an 
instance of the folly of unskilled persons at 

tempting to represent, but really caricaturing, the 
sacred emblems. 

Seneath the moulding at the top a band of 
holly is placed, This is made by sewing an edg- 
ing of the common holly leaves along a strip of 
brown paper, the width depending on the breadth 
of the space to be covered, and within these a 
double row of variegated holly leaves, with 
bunches of berries a few inches apart. Should a 
broader band be required, a row of plain holly 
leaves may be added on each side. This is an 
exceedingly light and pretty wreath. 

The panels are decorated with sprays of varie- 
gated ivy, and between the panels are placed 
shoots of the smallest ivy, with hips or berries 
here and there. 

Round the base of the pulpit runs a wreath of 
the choicest mixed evergreens, variegated holly, 
berries and leaves, evergreen oak, arbutus in flower 
(which should always be used when it can be ob- 
tained), and feathery sprays of the fir tribe, with 
bunches of white and yellow everlastings, and 
round the pedestal a wreath of large ivy leaves. 

Fig. 6,—Prayer-Desk. This, like the pulpit, 
should be very simply ornamented. A band of 
holly being placed round the top, similar to that 
proposed for the pulpit (Fig. 5), and an ar- 
rangement of plain and variegated ivy at the bot- 
tom and on the sides will generally be found a 
sufficient decoration. 


Ends for Piano Scarf, Cover for Music-Folio, 
and Designs for Chair-Backs, Etc. 
(See colored page in front part of book) 

This design may be worked on a foundation of 
maroon, olive-green, coffee-brown, or old-gold 
plush, velvet or Roman satin. Our design was 
worked in arrasene, with silk for the lighter parts 
of the stalks of grass, etc.; arrasene is much 
better worked in a frame than in the hand; large- 
eyed chenille needles are used for working it. 
The design is equally suitable for working with 
embroidery silks if preferred. If the design is 
worked for a piano-scarf the material should be 
cut the width of the top of the piano, with the 
ends hanging the length of the design, and one 
inch and a half plain above the design and one 
inch below it; the sides are edged with cord, and 
the ends are trimmed with fringe. 

If the design is worked for a music-folio, it is 
best made up by a bookbinder- one side of the 
folio should be worked, and the other should be 
plain plush. 

The design will serve equally well for the 
scarf-shape chair-backs that are now so very pop- 
ular. 


























PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


In cutting out the bodice of a dress, it is very im- 
portant to see in the first place, that the pattern to 
be used is large enough in every place; it is very 
easy to take up seams, but not so easy to let them 
out when they are cut too small. Having laid 
the pattern down upon silesia with the length 
even with the selvedge, proceed to pin and care- 
fully cut out; after the bodice has all been cut 
out, the next point is to carefully baste all the 
parts upon the wrong side of the material and 
cut them out. The seams should then be mark- 
ed and all carefully arranged for basting together. 
The back should be basted to the side shape. In 
basting this seam it is necessary to proceed dif- 
ferently for different forms. For an ordinary 
figure, both pieces should be held evenly from the 
armhole downward. For one with slightly round- 
ed shoulders, the back should be fulled in a little 
from an inch below the armhole, to about seven 
inches downward. For a hollow back, the back 
part must be held tighter than the side shape, at 
that distance. After the backs, follow the side 
seams, joining the back with the front. Now, 
after the other side is similarly treated, join both 
halves of the waist together in the centre of the 
back. This finished, the shoulder seams should 
be basted, which will be found shorter in front 
than at the back. Now the front part should be 
gently and uniformly stretched until both are 
even at the neck and armholes. To put a gar- 
ment on for fitting always put the wrong-side 
outward, with seams on the outside. Proceed by 
taking hold of the two fronts with the left hand 
at the hollow of the neck, securing both fronts 
evenly in height and width, and with the right 
hand insert a pin perpendicular, to secure both 
guide lines at that point. Then proceed in like 
manner at the governing line, by taking hold of 
the two front edges, evening them in width and 
length, until you have secured the desired fit 
across the bust, then insert a pin perpendicularly 
at that point. Now, commence at the pinalready 
inserted at the neck, pinning the fronts together 
on the guide line by inserting pins perpendicular- 
ly, about one-half inch apart, all the way down. 
Then proceed by smoothing the back and front 
of the garment, from the governing line down- 
wards according to the requirements of the form, 
and if any fullness appears from the governing 


line upwards, both parts should be smoothed up 


\ 

to the shoulder seam, If any changes have been 
made on the right half of the garment in process 
of fitting, then the left half should be separated 
therefrom by ripping the seam at the middle of 
the back, and making the same alterations in that 
before putting them together again, making sure 
that all cutting which has been done on the right 
side of the waist in process of fitting will cor- 
respondingly be done on the left. In fitting a 
bodice particular attention should be paid to the 
armholes, where the front sleeve seam is g2neral- 
ly placed. It is here where in fitting a waist, or 
any other tight-fitting garment, a break is quite 
apt to occur; and it is to one of the following 
causes that these breaks are due. First, frem the 
Second, from 
“Shird, 


from the person you are fitting being too short 


armholes being too small in width. 
the armholes being too small in length. 
waisted. There are two ways of remedying the 
first defect. One is to cut a little towa-d the 
front, under the arm, and to let out at the seams. 
An armhole should never be cut as requirec’, until 
the last seam is first ripped a little at the upper 
part to be cut out if need be. To remedy a break 
in the second instance; which generally occurs 
through sloping shoulders, or short waists where 
the side seams are in too high a position under 
the arms, there commence to slash, or cut in the 
surplus, commencing from the front of the arm- 
hole, and deepening the slashes as you proceed 
under the arm. After doing this, rip. open the 
right shoulder seam, and by gently smoothing the 
front up at that point with the right hand, and 
the back with the left hand from beneath the arm 
to the shoulder, that fault will be revealed. The 
upper part of the shoulder will then adjust itself 
to the shape of the figure, thus altering the pre- 
Should the 
neck of the person be long, however, it will be 


vious shape of the neck as required. 


found necessary to let out from the shoulder seam 
at the neck, and take in the seam proportionately 
toward the tip of the shoulder. Now, the right 
arm of the person being fitted should be raised, 
so the fitter can work the scissors comfortably in 
shaping the armhole underneath as close to the 
arm as seems requisite—being careful in so doing 
that the armhole is not cut too low under the 
arm nor too high on the shoulder; however, on 
that point the fitter should always be governed by 
the prevailing fashion. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


SOUPS. 

The perfection of soup is, that it should have 
no particular flavor; this can only be secured by 
careful proportion of the several ingredients. 
The kettles in which the soups are made should 
be well tinned, and kept particularly clean, by 
being washed in hot water and rubbed dry before 
they are put away; otherwise they will have a 
musty smell, which will give a disagreeable taste 
to all things afterwards cooked in them. If they 
are not kept well tinned, also, the taste as well 
as the color of the soup will be liable to be affect- 
ed by the iron; and if the soup-kettle be made 
of copper and the tinning not quite perfect, every- 
thing cooked in it will be in a greater or less de- 
gree poisonous; as everything which is sweet, 
salt, or sour, extracts verdigris from copper. 
Soup must never be suffered to stand in any ves- 
sel of tin, or copper, or iron, to get cold; but 
always must be poured off, while hot, into a shal- 
low, well-glazed earthenware pan, and be stirred 
about, every five minutes, till it is nearly cold, 
otherwise the liquor will become sour. Lean, 
juicy, fresh killed meat,is best for soup; stale 
meat will make it ill-flavored; and fat meat is 
very wasteful. An economical cook will save, as 
ingredients for soup, the liquor in which meat has 
been boiled; for example, leg of pork liquor may 
be “asily made into peas’ soup; and calf’s head 
liquor, and knuckle, be made the base of stock 
of white soup. The trimmings of undressed 
meat and game will be useful to enrich soup; and 
the bones of dressed or undressed meat assist to 
make a good stock. Ham gives flavor, as well as 
the bone of a dressed ham, taking care to allow for 
its saltness. Soft water should a/ways be used 
for making soup, unless it be of gveen peas, in 
which case ard water better preserves its color; 
and it is a good general rule to apportion a quart 
of water to a pound of meat, that is to say, flesh 
without bone; but rich soups may have a smaller 
quantity of water. Meat for soup should not be 
drowned at first in water, but put into the kettle 
with a very small quantity and a piece of butter, 
merely to keep the meat from burning until the 
juices are extracted; by which means of stewing, 
the gravy will be drawn from it before the re 
mainder of the water is added. A single pound 


will thus afford better and richer soup than treble 
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The water 
in the soup-kettle, when first put on, should 
not be allowed to boil for at least half an hour; 
else the water will not penetrate, but harden the 


the quantity satutrated with water. 


meat, and keep in the impurities which, in slow 
heating, will arise as scum. Long and slow boil- 
ing for at least six hours is requisite; but the pot 
should time it 


All fat should be carefully removed 


never be off the boil from the 
commences. 
as it rises, unless the soup is to be used the day 
after it is prepared, then it can all be removed in 
a solid cake. When put away to cool, the soup 
should be poured into a freshly scalded, and 
thoroughly dried earthen pan; and, when to be 
kept for some days, occasionally simmered for a 
few minutes over the fire, to prevent its becoming 
mouldy; in re-warming soup be careful not to 
put in the sediment. All vegetables, or barley, 
for plain common soups, when merely intended 
to thicken and flavor the soup, should be put in 
as soon as the pot is skimmed; but if the vegeta- 
bles are to be served in the soup, none, with the 
exception of onions, should be put down to stew 
at the same time as the meat, and the different 


sorts should be put down at different times. 
Onions, whether whole, or sliced and fried, at 
once; ers, carrots,and ce/ery, three hours after- 
wards; and /urnifs and others of a delicate 
kind, only about an hour before the soup is ready. 
Spices should be put whole into soups; allspice 
is one of the best, though it is not so highly es- 
teemed as it deserves. Although celery may 
generally be obtained for soup throughout the 
year, it may be useful to know, that dried celery- 
seed is an excellent substitute. It is so strongly 
flavored, that a dram of whole seed will enrich 
half a gallon of soup as much as will two heads 
of celery. Be cautious of over-seasoning soups, 
with pepper, salt, spices, or herbs; for it is a 
fault that can seldom be remedied ; any provision 
over-salted is spoiled. A teaspoonful of sugar is 
a good addition in flavoring soups. Vermicellt 
is added to soups in the proportion of a quarter 
of a pound for a tureen for eight persons; it 
should be broken, then blanched in cold water, 
and is better if stewed in broth before it is put 
into the If soups are too weak, do not 
cover them in boiling, that the watery particles 


sou p- 


may ¢ vaporate. 











RECIPES. 


Christmas Cookery. 


Baltimore Oyster Pie. 
FOR PASTRY. 
Ingredients.—One pound of butter, 
One pound of flour, 
Ice water. 
FOR INSIDE OF OYSTERS. 
Fifty oysters, 
Pepper and salt, 
Six ounces of butter, 
Two ounces of flour, 
One tea cupful of cream, 
A smail klade of mace. 

Make a puff paste of one pound of butter, 
flaked into one pound of sifted flour, wet to a 
stiff dough with ice water, and rolled out on a 
marble slab, or ina very cold room. Handle it 
as little as possible. Line the sides of a dish 
with the paste. Season the oysters thoroughly 
with pepper, salt and the blade of mace. Cut up 
the six ounces of butter into little pieces rolled in 
the flour, and stir through the oysters, cover it 
with paste, rolled about an eighth of an inch thick, 
arranging an ornamental edge around it of pastry. 
Bake in a hot oven, from half to three-quarters of 
an hour. If the crust browns too quickly cover 
with paper. Just before the pie is done raise the 
crust and pour in a teacupful of cream. 

Pickled Oysters, 
Ingredients.—One hundred oysters, 
Liquor of the oysters strained, 
One tablespoonful of wholeallspice, 
One saltspoonful of powdered mace, 
One tablespoonful of whole pepper, 
One pint and a half of best vinegar. 

Boil the liquor of the oysters quickly, and skim 
it thoroughly; then add the spices and vinegar, 
and allow it to boil again; plunge the oysters 
into cold water; let them drain well, and then 
throw them into the hot spiced liquor; give them 
a quick boil, and set them away in a stone jar; 
add salt if the oysters are fresh; do not cover 
them until cool. Before serving add small angu- 
lar pieces of lemon. 

Boned Pigeons. 

Ingredients.—Four good sized pigeons, 

Quarter of a pound of ham, 

Quarter of a pound of tongue, 

Half a pound of chicken breast, 

Two ounces of truffles, 

The yolks of two eggs, 

Bread crumbs soaked in beef broth, 

A few drops of essence of celery, 

Grated rind of half a small lemon, 

A pinch of nutmeg, 

Salt and pepper, 

Half a pound of butter. 


Draw, wash and bone the pigeons, then fill 
them with a stuffing made of the ham, tongue, 
chicken breast and truffles finely chopped and 
mixed with the bread crumbs, lemon, nutmeg, 
quarter of a pound of butter, salt and pepper. 
Press through a colander; stuff the pigeons as 
full as possible; bind them firmiy and securely 
with clean twine, and arrange them side by side 
in a stew pan, putting in the butter left; cover 
the stewpan closely, and let them cook over a 
slow fire for an hour. The cook should uncover 
them from time to time to see if the butter is 
absorbed, so as to add more to keep them from 
burning. These are usually served cold, and aie 


excellent. 


Roast Turkey with Plum Pudding Stuffing. 
Ingredients.—One young, plump turkey, 
Bread crumbs, 
Butter, 
Salt and pepper, 
One egg, 
One teacupful, of large Malaga 
raisins. 

Prepare the turkey for roasting, and make a 
stuffing with the bread crumbs, butter, salt and 
pepper, egg well beaten, and the raisins carefully 
seeded. Mix well, but do not wet the dressing ; 
stuff the craw first and sew it up; then stuff the 
body of the turkey, leaving room for the raisins 
to swell. Roast on a spit before the fire. If the 
turkey is to be eaten cold take out the dressing, 
moisten it with a little gravy, and serve it alone 
very hot. 

Mince Meat, 
Ingredients —One pound of fresh beef, 

Two pounds of suet, 

One and a quarter pounds of cur 
rants, 

One and a quarter pounds of rai- 
sins, 

Three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 

Quarter of an ounce of powdered 
cloves, 

One nutmeg grated, 

The rind of two lemons, 

Quarter of a pound of candied 
orange peel, 

Quarter of a pint of sherry wine. 


30il the meat, remove the fat, and chop fine, 
free the suet from strings, and powder. Wash 
the currants and stone the raisins, mix all the 
ingredients well together, and moisten if not wet 
enough with cider. Bake in a puff paste. 
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English Plum Pudding. 
Ingredients.—Half a pound of beef suet, 
Half a pound of flour, 
Eight ounces of raisins, 
Eight ounces of currants, 
Two ounces of citron, 
One nutmeg grated, 
Two apples, 
Half a pound of sugar, 
A wineglass of rum, 
Six eggs. 

Remove the skin from the suet and chop it very 
fine, adding the flour until both are thoroughly 
mixed together; then the raisins seeded, and cur- 
rants which have been carefully washed and 
picked. Cut the citron in pieces, have the apples 
chopped fine, and add sugar, nutmeg, and eggs 
well beaten. Mix all well together, and then put 
into a buttered mould, which place in a sauce- 
pan which you have filled with water the height 
of your mould, and simmer gently six hours, 
then turn your pudding out of the mould 
and serve, pouring the rum over it and set it on 
fire. If preferred the pudding can be tied 
securely in a buttered cloth and boiled six hours. 


Christmas Cake, 


Ingredients.—One and a half pounds of butter, 
One and a half pounds of sugar, 
Four eggs, 

One gill of cream, 

Five pounds of flour, 

Three pounds of raisins, 

Three pounds of currants, 

Quarter of a pound of citron, 

One nutmeg grated, 

One tablespoonful of salt, 

Five teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. 

Cream the butter and sugar; whip the eggs 
and cream together; siftthe flourand thoroughly 
mix with the fruit, work in salt and baking pow- 
der, mix, and beat until smooth. Put into pans 
lined with buttered paper, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven about two hours. Ice with vanilla icing. 


Maple Sugar Caramels, 


Ingredients.—Two pounds of maple sugar, 
One quart of rich milk. 


Break the maple sugar into small pieces, and 
put into a pan on the fire with the milk. The 
pan must be deep enough to allow the sugar to ex- 
pand as it boils; stir without ceasing. Test it in 
cold water, and when it is sufficiently brittle it is 
done. Then pour into square buttered pans, and 
score with a knife into small tablets. 
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Cream Candy. 
Ingredients.—Three cofieecupfuls of the finest 
loaf sugar, 
One teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
Six tablespoonfuls of water, 
Extract of vanilla or peppermint. 

Boil without stirring in a bright tin pan until 
it will crisp in water like molasses candy: just 
before it is done, flavor it with vanilla or pep- 
permint, and add the cream of tartar, then pour 
into buttered pans, and when fit to handle pull 
until it is perfectly white. 

Burnt Almonds. 
Ingredients.—Al\monds, 
Loaf sugar, 
Water. 

Blanch some almonds, and put them into a 
preserving kettle with their full weight in loaf 
sugar and halfa glassful of water; put on the 
fire, and when it boils hard remove from the fire 
and stir until the sugar granulates, and the al- 
monds may easily be detached. Then take them 
out and put them aside; divide the sugar into 
two portions; put half the sugar on the fire with 
half a tumblerful of water and boil it until it 
almost caramels; then throw in the almonds 
again, stir them until they have absorbed nearly 
all the sugar; again take them out, put in the 
other half of the sugar, with half a glassful of 
water; boil to a caramel, put in the almonds 
again, stir them until they have absorbed 
all the sugar; then remove from the fire and 
pour upon the buttered plates; pull apart the 
almonds which adhere together. 


Peanut Candy. 
Ingredients.—Two quarts of roasted peanuts, 
Two pounds of light brown sugar, 
A little water, 
White of one egg. 

Shell and hull the peanuts, boil the sugar in a 
preserving kettle with enough water to wet it 
thoroughly, and form a syrup; when the sugar 
begins to boil throw in the white of egg to 
clear it; strain it, and try by dropping a little of 
the sugar into cold water if it is done enough; if 
it hardens and becomes brittle it is sufficiently 
boiled, and must be taken from the fire; the 
blanched nuts must then be stirred thoroughly 
through the sugar; then wet with a brush a mar- 
ble slab, free from all grease, and drop the hot 
mixture upon it; flatten into small oblong blocks 
or round cakes; when cold take them off the 
board with a knife. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


A Christmas Greeting. 

Twelve months have passed since the last 
Christmas talk with our readers; how many changes 
have agitated our country in the space of one 
short year. Earthquakes have visited the South 
causing devastation and ruin, the labor troubles 
have been felt all over the United States, and 
strikes have been the one subject engrossing the 
business mind. Through all the changes the 
proprietor of GopEy’s LapDy’s Book has kept on 
undaunted; we have not s/ruck except to reach 
a higher goal to reach up to. Each month new 
attractions have been added, until we feel con- 
vinced that we to-day present to our readers a 
better fashion magazine than any of its competi- 
tors. GODEY is as usual ahead, and among the 
literary treats promised for 1887 is the commence- 
ment in our January number of a story from the 
pen of the talented authoress, Miss Rose Eliza- 
beth Cleveland (sister of our President); many 
publishers tried to secure a story from her pen, 
but Godey alone came off victorious. Jenny 
June, of world-wide reputation, will contribute a 
monthly New York society letter commencing with 
the January number. Other authors of promi- 
nence will be announced as soon as negotiations 


with them are completed. In subscribing fora 


magazine for 1887 remgmber that Gopey leads 


in the latest fashions direct ftom Paris, not months 
behind in style as many of its competitors give. 
The handsomest steel plates, newest designs in 
fancy work, stories by the best authors, and a letter 
from our special correspondent in Paris. No more 
acceptable Christmas gift can be given, reminding 
the recipient each month of the donor; send in 
your subscriptions early and let us wish a Merry 
Christmas to all our old and many new friends. 
You can aid us in our efforts to give you the best 
$2.00 magazine published, by upholding us with 
your increased patronage in 1887. 

‘‘None for You.”’ 

The steel plate illustration, engraved expressly 
for Goprey’s LApy’s Book, is from an original 
subject exhibited in the Salon of Paris and is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. A sturdy little girl is sitting 
with a piece of bread in her hand, while her pet 
and companion in many a romp sits looking at 
her and patiently waiting for his share. Her 
look grows more intent as the dog watches each 
mouthful she takes, until, finally she seems to say 
“None for You.” The artist has been most happy 
in catching the expression of intentness on the 
childish face, and both attitudes are charming, 
while if a picture can be said to speak this one 
certainly does. 


What the Press Say of Us, 


GopeEy’s LADyY’s Book is still the near and 
dear friend of the ladies, and with its marked 
improvement, is certainly more valuable. It can 
be secured at the popular price of $2 per year. 
Try it one year.—-7he Knights, Sword & Ffel- 
met, Ft. Madison, Lowa. 


One of the best Magazines that comes to our 
table is GopEy’s LADyY’s Book, published by W. 
E. Striker, Philadelphia. It is devoted to art, 
fashion and general literature, and being an old 
established journal, its reading matter, as well as 
its fashion plates, are of the best character. The 
last number is replete with interest. It is a mag- 
azine that many should read.—G/ode, Okadoosa, 
lowa. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book. This old friend im- 
proves every month. It is one of the few maga- 
zines one never tires of seeing. The fashion 
plates of the magazine display more taste and 
common sense than those of any similar publica- 
tion we have ever seen. The work design this 
month is quite unique. The reading matter is as 
usual par excellence.—Republican, Monongahela 
City, Fa. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book is deservedly popular 
with the class for whom it is especially designed 
and every number of the year is a seasonable 
treat. The latest number, however, is equipped 
with special attractions, in steel engraving, fashion 
and work department illustrations and careful ex- 
planations, all its departments being admirably 
conducted and made of substantial utility. The 
magazine certainly deserves the growing patron- 
age which is bestowed upon it. Published at 
Philadelphia. —Repudlican, St. Clair, Mich. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book goes on in-the good 
old way, with its reliable styles, interesting ser- 
ials and short stories, entertaining editorials, etc. 
It has established a hold on the public’s affections 
not easily shaken off.— Our Second Century, New 
York. 

Gopey for October is on our table. With the 
motto “Ever Forward” in the front, GoDEY each 
month is an advance, if it be possible, on the 
preceding one. The fashions, says our lady 
friends, are in good taste, and the reading matter 
very interesting. This is truly the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine.—Southern Flanter, Richmond, Va. 


Chats on the latest fashions, embroidery and 
fancy work, with plenty of illustrations, goed 
stories, poems and sketches are the features of 
GopDEY’s LAby’s Book for October, as they have 
been for a generation. That this patriarch among 
magazines still retains its popularity is a puzzle to 
unsuccessful publishers, but an open secret to 
those who appreciate the fact that the managers 
of the publication in the beginning knew how to 
obtain a clientage, and succeeding managements 
have had the good sense to cater to and retain 
the same class of readers.—Boston Transcrif¢. 
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Gopey’s LApY’s Book for November is before 
as, and presents a handsome appearance, as is 
usual with this progressive ladies’ magazine, 
which is one of the leading publications of its 
kind.— Medical Summary. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book for November has for 
a frontispiece a full-length figure of Goethe’s 
Margucrite. The opening chapters of two serials 
—<«Why Did He Do It?” by the author of 
“Wedded to Misery,” and “A Legal Fetter,” by 
Mrs. Olivia Wilson—promise well. “A Wave O’ 
the Sea,” by Marian C. L. Reeves, approaches a 
sequel, and several short stories and poems, 
among the latter “Indian Summer,” by M. L. 
Baker, complete the literary pages. Hints for 
the household, dressmaking, fashion and work 
fill up the magazine with many useful suggestions. 
—The Record, Phila., Pa. 

The Paragon Magazine, 

Gopey’s LADyY’s Book for November 1s a gor- 
geous number replete with good things from 
commencement to end. The steel plate illustra- 
tion is an exquisite rendering of the figure of 
Marguerite in the opera of Faust. A compan- 
ion of this engraving with that issued by other 
publications places Godey at once far ahead of 
all its rivals in artistic merit and mechanical 
skill; this is followed by two beautifully colored 
fashion plates, and a double colored work design, 
all of which are sure to please the fair sex. With 
this number is commenced two powerfully writ- 
ten serialsk—“«Why Did He Do It?” by the au- 
thor of “ Wedded to Misery” (a serial published 
in the Lady’s Book that elicited favorable com- 
ments from the press throughout the country), 
which the present story bids fair to outstrip in in- 
terest; and “A Legal Fetter,” by Mrs. Olivia 
Wilson giving promise of sensational merit. “A 
Wave QO’ The Sea,” by Marian C. L. Reeves, 
grows in interest and the sequel is anxiously 
waited for. Hints for the household, dressmak- 
ing, fashion and work fill up the magazine with 
many useful suggestions.—Godey’s grows better 
each month, but this does not satisfy the publisher 
who promises greater literary treats and 1m- 
provements in every department connected with 
the magazine for the coming year. Each sub- 
scriber receives a cut paper pattern of their own 
selection. Now is the time to subscribe for the 
cheapest and best fashion magazine.—Price $2.00 
per year,— Delaware Express, Delhi, N. Y. 

A Correspondent Writes. 
BRUNSWICK, VA., October 25, 1886. 

Publisher GoDEy’s LADY’s Book.—Sizr, I have 
just received your magazine for November, and 
must say, I like each copy more and more, and 
that GoDEy’s will be an improvement to any per- 
son that will read the lovely stories, and besides 
they can gain information on fashions, dressmak- 
ing, &c. I like the book entirely. 

Respectfully, Mary E. W. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Overworked Nervous Systems, 

Dr. Edward L. Duer, Philadelphia, says: “I 
consider it valuable in overworked nervous 
systems.” 


VoL. CXTII—g4o. 


A correspondent praises our patterns: 
Avoca, NEB., September 30, 1886. 

W. E. STRIKER.—WVear Sir: 1am well pleased 
with my magazine. I would not do without it 
and must say I never could get a dress pattern to 
fit me until I subscribed for it, now my friends 
say “Why who cuts your dresses, what dressmak 
er do you employ?” they fit so beautifully. You 
may count on me fornext year. Mxrs. T. D. K. 

A New Development. 

One of the most marked of the business change: 
of the 19th century, has been the concentration 
of trade into large houses, whose abundant capi- 
tal enables them to defy competition. 

But some progressive firms have advanced a 
giant stride beyond this. By dispensing with 
middle men or dealers, they put their goods di- 
rectly into the hands of the consumer at whole- 
sale prices. 

The Beethoven Piano-Organ Co., of Washing- 
ton, Warren Co., N. J., are the only large Piano 
and Organ Manufacturers who use this direct sys- 
tem of dealing, and they report it a magnificent 
success, as their immense factory (the largest in 
the world) is taxed to the uttermost to supply the 
demand. 

Being thoroughly responsible, as they abun- 
dantly show, and making absolutely no misrepre- 
sentation as to the superior quality of their goods, 
all purchasers are perfectly safe in forwarding 
their orders and money—and we take pleasure in 
recommending all who want a good Piano or Or- 
gan at wholesale figures to write them before 
purchasing. They have no connection with any 
other piano or organ house in Washington. 


Another compliment from a subscriber: 
EDMUNDS STORE, VA., October 6, 1886. 
Enclosed find coupon for patterns. I am 
much pleased with them. I must say GopEy’s 
gets better and better each number. I hope to 
enjoy it many years if I live. Mrs. M. A. J. 


We would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the large and well known 
seed house of Peter Henderson & Co., 35 & 37 
Cortland St., N. Y., that appears on the page 
back of steel plate in this issue. His new cata- 
logue, No. 15, surpasses any that has come under 
our notice. It is sent for 8 cents in stamps to 
pay for postage and packing. We would advise 
anyone interested in flower or vegetable culture 
to send for it. 

HACKEY, Ky. 

Dear GopEy:—I am just in rceipt of my mag- 
azine and hasten to let you know how well I am 
pleased with the reading. You may count on me 
for another year being a subscriber for GoDEY’s 
Lapy’s Book. H. W. 


To those of our readers who delight in an ex- 
quisite perfume, which though lasting, etc., is yet 
refined and delicate, we would most heartily rec- 
ommend Colgate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Per- 
fume. The name and trade-mark of this firm isa 
guaranty of the finest quality to anything that bears 
it; but they have in their Cashmere Bouquet Per- 
fume struck a chord in public favor that is adding 
new laurels to their already world-wide reputation, 
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Our Book Table. 

A Boston GiRL’s AMBITIONS. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. Boston, Mass., Lee and Shepard. 
One vol., cloth, pp 395. Price $1.50. For 
sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The above is a sprightly, well written story, 
fairly representing the average Boston girl. Those 
who study all the leaders of new schools may ob- 
ject to the title of the book, but it is sure to prove 
popular with young folks, Miss Townsend being a 
favorite with them. 


Att Taut. By Oliver Optic. Boston, Mass., 
Lee and Shepard. One vol., cloth, pp 339. Price 
$1.25. For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


This is the fifth volume of “The Boat Builders 
Series” which have proved so popular with boys. 
There is plenty of tun and incident in the story 
and readers of its predecessors will all want it. A 
popular Christmas book for lads. 


“THE FAMILY,” an Historical and Social Study. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing and Carrie F. 
Butler Thwing. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. One vol., cloth, pp 213. Price $2.00 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A work treating of the laws of the human race 
from the days of Adam and Eve. It is ably and 
well written, giving many important facts in both 
a historical and social point of view. 


Dora. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. Lee 
and Shepard, Beston, Mass, One vol., cloth gilt, 
pp 31. Price $1.50. For Sale by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This volume is beautifully gotten up asa gift 
book, with more than a dozen illustrations of great 
beauty designed by W. L. Taylor and exquisitely 
engraved on wood. The poem is one of the most 
tender and affecting of the Laureates’ stories. 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. By Anne Beale. 
Boston, Lee and Shepard. One vol., cloth, pp 
499. Price $1.00. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a novel of great power introducing 
many characters well drawn and their parts being 
well sustained. The heroine is a true woman for- 
getting self in her care of others. 


TweeEp’s GRAMMAR FOR CoMMoN SCHOOLS. By 
B. F. Tweed, A. M. Lee and Shepard, Bos- 
ton, Mass, One vol., cloth, pp 113. Price 30 
cents. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The grammar is well arranged especially for 
young pupils, giving them a good idea of the con- 
struction of our language, without needless ex- 
plorations. 


Tue CuILp’s Book or HEALTH. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell, M. D. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. One vol., cloth, pp 117. For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A book on physiology for little folks written in 
an easy style well calculated to interest young 
readers. 


EDUCATIONAL PsYCHOLOGY. By Louisa Parsons 
Hopkins. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. One 
vel., cloth, pp 96. For sale by J. B, Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The book is written with uncommon discretion 
and ability, much condensed, yet clear to the 
young mind. 


THE Book or ELoQuENce. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. One 
vol., cloth, pp 452. Price $1.50. For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A collection of extracts in prose and verse se- 
lected from the most famous orators and poets, in- 
tended for declamation in colleges and schools. 
The selections are well chosen. 


THE LitrLe Master. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Illustrated. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
One vol., cloth, pp 230. Price $1.25. ° 
The little master though young proves himself 

equal to older minds. The history of his trials 

and conquests make an interesting story which 
will prove of advantage to little folks. 


Jo’s Boys AND How THEY TuRNED Out, By 
Louisa M. Alcott, Roberts Bros., No. 299 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. One vol., cloth, 
pp 365. Price $1.50. 

This 1s a sequel to “Little Men,” to read one 
of Miss Alcott’s works 1s to wish for all, and her 
readers will be anxious to know how her heroes 
fared in later life. It is as good as “ Little Wom- 
en,” praise could go no further. An attractive 
holiday book. 


Wuat I BeELiEve. By Count Léon Tolstoé. 
Translated by Constantine Popoff. William S. 
Gottsberger, 11 Murray Street, New York. 
One vol., cloth, pp 236. For sale by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The name of Count Léon Tolstoé stands high 
in his country’s literature. He has endeavored to 
show forth what he believes, having withdrawn 
himself from the world and its vanities for seven 
years. 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. By Maxwell 
Grey. D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
One vol., paper, pp 372. Price socents. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

It is a tale of sin and sorrow, and the terrible 
punishment of one man for the crime of another. 
There are bright cheery chapters depicting Eng- 
lish life in a cathedral town. Although the name 
of the author is a new one among English novel- 
ists, he promises a great future. 


Littte Tu’penny. By S. Baring Gould. D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. One vol., 
paper, pp 159. Price 25 cents. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A bright story well told, the heroine proves her 
self to be a true woman, her love asserting itself 
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for an numble lover although she had been brought 
up to look down upon him. The scene is laid in 
England, 


Dear Lire. By J. E. Panton. D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. One vol., paper, pp 207. 
Price 25 cents. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A powerfully written story, the principal hero- 
ine having passed many years of her life in India. 
What she there sacrificed for «Dear Life” and 
how that life was finally taken proves a story 
worth reading. 


Lapy WALWworRTH’s DiAmonps. By the Duch- 
ess. J. B. Lippincott Company, 715 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. One vol., cloth, pp 
319. Price 75 cents. : 

The story is told with much animation, and is 
of a crime committed by a man in high life all for 
love. “The Haunted Chamber” also in this vol- 
ume is terribly fascinating 


A House Party. By Ouida. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 715 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
One vol., cloth, pp 387. Price $1.00. 

This contains three distinct stories, the first a 
satirical sketch of English fashionable society. A 
sombre story of Italy follows. And a “Rainy 
Day in June” gives a budget of clever letters be- 
tween men and women. 


Rep Beauty. By William O. Stoddard. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 715 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. One vol., cloth, pp 368. Price $1.25, 
The book is a thoroughly Indian story, espe- 

cially noticeable for its natural and evidently truth- 

ful pictures of life among the Pawnee Indians. 


TRANSFORMED. By Florence Montgomery. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. One 
vol., cloth, pp 336. Price $1.25. 

A story telling how a little child in three weeks 

completely changed the current of the life of a 

hard cynical man. The title is a well chosen one. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF DOLLY MADISON. 
Edited by Her Grand Niece. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass. One vol., 
cloth, pp 210. Price $1.25. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The above gives an account of the hfe and 
many letters of the wife of James Madison, Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is written in a bright 
vein worthy of perusal. 


A Step AsipE. By Charlotte Dunning. Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Company. One vol.,cloth. Price 
$1.25. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ' 
A story giving evidence of much careful study, 

well written, full of pleasing incident, and devoted 

to topics of every day happenings. 


A WHITE HERON AND OTHER Stories. By Sar- 
ah Orne Jewett. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. One vol., cloth, pp 254. 
Price $1.25. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A most dainty volume containing nine tales 
which have all appeared heretofore in magazines. 
The authors exquisite taste is shown in these stor- 
ies where the interest is maintained without any 
strain upon the imagination. 


“THE CRUISE OF THE MYSTERY AND OTHER Po- 
EMS.” By Celia Thaxter. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, Boston, Mass. One vol., parch- 
ment, pp 121. Price $1.00. 

These have all appeared in magazines, but are 
well worth keeping ina collected form. They are 
polished and full of sentiment. 


Cap AND BeELis. By Samuel Minturn Peck. 
New York, White, Stokes & Allen. One vol., 
cloth, pp 164. Price $1.00. For sale by Por- 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A choice selection of poems in an attractive 
form for holiday use. 


THE Book or EntTr£ES. By Thomas Murrey. 
White, Stokes & Allen, New York. One vol., 
cloth, pp 83. Price 75 cents. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A valuable assistant to the housekeeper in pre- 
paring side dishes for lunch and dinners. The 
recipes are all concise. It is published in an at- 
tractive form. 

How To STRENGTHEN THE Memory. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M. D. One vol., cloth, pp 152. 
Price $1.00. M. L. Holbrook & Co., 13 and 15 
Laight St., New York. For sale by J. B, Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The author ot this book believes that the mem- 
ory can be strengthened and he goes to work in a 
plain straightforward way to point out the most 
suitable methods. The work may be very highly 
commended to all classes of persons, be they 
young or old, learned or unlearned. 


Just OnE Day. By John Habberton. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Phila., Pa. One vol., 
paper, pp. 172. Price 50 cents. 

The above by the author of “ Helen’s Babies” 
1s funny and amusing, being thoughtful and told 
with spirit and humor. It is an amusing story of 
children in every day life. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM GEMS. Compiled by Mar- 
garet A. Rolfe. Rufus C. Hartranft, Phila. 
Price 10 cents. 


A collection of verses adapted to various subjects 
taken from favorite authors, 


Cassell’s National Library, ten cents a copy, 
contains “ Voyages and Travels of Marco Polo,” 
edited by Professor Henry Morley. ‘“ Voyages in 
Search of the Nort-West Passage ;” edited by Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley. “Milton’s Earlier Poems ;” 
edited by Professor Henry Morley. “Merchant 
of Venice ;” Professor Henry Morley. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila., Pa. 


“The Sorrows of Werter;” edited by Professor 
Henry Morley. “Lives of the English Poets ;” 
edited by Professor Henry Morley. For sale by 
W. C. Wilson & Co., 111 S. Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ITH the above design we submit the following notes: A cellar extends under the whole house, 
rly excepting the summer kitchen and conservatory. The attic is not finished. Sliding doors 
3 connect the parlor, sitting-room and dining-room. The windows shown in hall on stairway an ts 
are high up, intended to be filled with stained glass. The height of the stories are for cellar 6 ft. 6 in., 
first story 9 ft., second story 8 ft. 6 in., all clear of joists. The design was made for a gentleman in 
Merchantville, N. J. The plan is one suited to the tastes and requirements of most families. 
Any communications in reference to the above will be cheerfully answered by the architect, S. 
Milligan, 2219 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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“She is Beautiful,” 


**But—her breath—oh horrors!" 
That sickening odor comes 
from Catarrh, caused by a 
Scrofulous taint in the blood, 
for which the best remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


‘‘My daughter suffered for years with 
an obstinate and offensive Catarrh. Her 
voice was affected; her throat filled with 
purulent matter; she complained of 
headache, with pains over the eyes and 
in the nose, and was fearful that her 
lungs were involved in the disease. 
Physicians prescribed for her, but yet 
she grew worse, until finally she lost all 
sense of smell and taste. She had no 
appetite, became bilious, sallow, weak, 
emaciated, and discouraged. Having 
heard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla highly recom- 
mended for Catarrh, I purchased a dozen 
bottles, determined that this medicine 
should have a thorough trial. My 
daughter commenced taking it, and, be- 
fore she had finished ten bottles, was 
entirely cured. She is now in perfect 
health.’’—S. Schreiner, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


The most obstinate and dangerous forms of Catarrh may be cured by using 


. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
4 


A Word to the Wise. 


Every winter and spring Inflammation of the Lungs, induced by neglected 
Colds and Coughs, causes the death of thousands who might have been saved by 
the timely use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.—‘“‘ I was afilicted with a severe Cough, 
which deprived me of regular sleep. After trying various remedies, without 
benefit, I procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and used it according to 
directions. I am happy to say, this medicine cured me.’’— R. Holliway, Linn, Mo. 





= 


| 





“‘T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
for several years, in cases of severe Colds 
and Throat affections, and have always 
found it a speedy and effectual remedy 
for these ailments.’’—Samuel Bement, 
Principal Bartlett School, Lowell, Mass. 


“‘T cannot say too much in praise of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I have used it 
in my family many years, and always 
with perfect satisfaction. It never fails.” 
— Mrs. R. F. McKeen, New Gretna, N. J. 





**Aver’s Cherry Pectoral is the best 
remedy I know of, for diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. It cured me of in- 
cipient Consumption, forty years ago.”"— 
S. R. Lawrence, Schuylerville, N. Y. 

** About three years ago, as the result 
of a bad Cold, I had a Cough, for which I 
could obtain no help until I commenced 
using Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One bot- 
tle of this medicine effected a — 
cure.’”’ — John Tooley, Ironton, Mich. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 











RAVEN 


SHOE 


Abeolidely the best. Softens and 
Preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new. not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 





DRESSING 


Leading Shee Dealers everywhere 
commendit. Is econemical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations. 


Mfrs... NEW YORK. 





PRA py ger P RR RR Te “ter 
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BOOKS : X-MAS 


NEW “CAXTON” IRVING. 


One of the most thoroughly satisfactory achievements of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION is the publi- 
eation of =) works of WASHINGTON IRVING, the most widely celebrated of American authors, in the edition 
now presented. 


The type used is shown by this line; nothing so good in quality was ever 


before published at less than seven times the price now asked for this edition. These volumes give his com- 
plete works, except the Life of Washington, which will follow soon (when copyrigh: expires), ‘n uniform style. 

THB CAXTON EpITION which is uniform in all respects with the Caxton illustrated editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, hee pony = 7 etc., is very handsomely bound in extra cloth, with black and gold designs, the yolumes 


Leing arranged as follows: 
NEW CAXTON EDITION. 








1, Life of Christopher Columbus, 4. Tales of the Alhambra. 

2. The Sketch Book. ——— — 
Crayon Papers. ‘onquest of Spain. 
Knickerbocker’s New York. Spanish Voyages of Discovery. 
Tour of the Prairies. 5. Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

8. Tales of a Traveller. Mahomet and His Successors. 
Bracebridge Hall. Moorish Chronicles. 
Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 6. Astoria. 
Miscellanies. Adventures of Capt. Bonneville. 

Salmagundi. 


Price, per volume, sold separately, 90 cts. Price, per set of 6 volumes, $4.75. 


DICKEN’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


New Caxton Illustrated Edition. Whoever desires to possess the complete writings of the world’s test 
novelist, wants them in dress worthy of such grand productions. This edition is certainly the handsomest 
rer in this country. The type is large Long Primer. There are about 200 illustrations by the most cele- 

rated English artists. The binding is especially unique and beautiful, the best English cloth, with ink and 
ld designs. Before the edition came into our hands a few months ago, it was sold at the price of $22.50 a set. 
ur prices are: The set of 15 vols., extra cloth, $11.00. Separate volumes, each 90 cents. 





1. Pickwick Papers, 809 pages. 10. Old Curiosity Shop and Hard Times, 832 pages. 

2. David Copperfield, 854 pages. 1l. Tale of Two Cities and Sketches by Boz, 824 pages. 
8. Martin Chuzzlewit, 840 pages. 12. Barnaby Rudge and Mystery of Edwin Drood, 838 
4. Nicholas Nickleby, 831 pages. pages. 

5. Bleak House, 862 pages. 13. Great expectations, Uncommercial Traveler, and 
6. Little Dorrit, 832 pages. Miscellaneous, 831 pages. 

7. Dombey & Son, 840 pages. 14. Christmas Stories and Reprinted Pieces, 840 pages. 
8. Our Mutual Friend, 832 pages. 15. Child’s History of England and Miscellaneous, 831 
9. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and Americar pages. 


Notes, 821 pages. 





SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


New Caxton Illustrated Edition. This delightful edition was first published in May, 1883, since which 
time it has afforded universal satisfaction to purchasers. It is uniform in size, — and binding with the 
superb Caxton illustrated editions of Dickens and Thackeray. It is printed from the same plates as a well- 
known “Library Edition,” which had previously sold at the price of $30.00 per set. The volumes contain ovef 
nine hundred pages each, and are profusely and finely illustrated. 1t is sold only in sets, bound in 12 vols., 
extra cloth, $11.00, 

1. Waverley, and Woodstock. 7. Ivanhoe, and The Talisman. 
2. Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, and Quentin Durward. 8. The Abbot, and The Monastery. 
8. Bride of Lammermoor, Legend of Montrose, Chro- 9. Fortunes of Nigel, Count Robert of Paris. 


nicles of the Canongate. 10. Redgauntlet, and The Pirate. 
4. Kenilworth, and St. Ronan’s Well. 11, Fair Maid of Perth, and The Antiquary. 
5. Guy Mannering, and Anne of Geierstein. 12. Peveril of the Peak, and The Betrothed. 
6. Rob Roy, and Heart of Midlothian. 


“The books have just been opened. I am completely surprised and wonderfully delighted.”—H. P. 
FULLENWBIDER, Gibson City, Ill. : 

‘‘The books arrived safely. I am much surprised and pleased to obtain so fine an edition of Rawlinson. 
I have now upon my shelves above a hundred of your poems, a library of literature and reference unsur- 
passed within my knowledge. You have my earnest wishes forsuccess.’’—M. F. DeLano, M.D., Sandwich, Mass. 





DORE’S PARADISE LOST. 


Fifty Famous Cartoons. 

Paradise Lost. By JoHN MILTON. With the celebrated illustrations of Gustave Doré, fifty in number, size 
10x12inches. The whole richly bound, extra cloth, beveled boards, red edges, gold title and ornamen- 
tation. Price only $3.50. 

The most sublime m in all Christian literature, beautifully printed, and illustrated by the one greaié 
artist of modern times, whose own imagination and power of delineation rivals the grand genius of the author. 
It is uniform in size and general character with the new edition of the Dor& BIBLE GALLERY. The two are 
worthy of — in every Christian home, and in the beautiful form presented, they will adorn the richest 


library intheland. Ready. 

‘In ‘ Paradise Lost’ we feel as if we were admitted to the outer courts of the Infinite. In that all-glorious 
temple of genius inspired by truth, we catch the full diapason of the heavenly organ. With its first choral 
owell the soul is lifted from the earth.”,—EDWARD EVERETT. 


LEISURE HOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 1877. 292 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AN UNPARALLELED OFFER! 








The Gem of Religious Menthlies. 


The Quiver. 


Subscription, $1 50. Samples on 
receipt of 6c. ia stamps, 
Any one sending us $1.50 
before Jan, lst, 1887, fer one 
new year p Amery may 


select $1. worth of books 
from our catalogue, which will 
be sent post-paid to yoar ad- 
dress. 





Storehouse of Art. 


Magazine of Art. 


Subscription, $3.50. Samples en 
receipt of soc, in stamps. 


Any one sending us $3.50 
before Jan. Ist, 1887, for one 
new year 7 may 
select 82. worth of books 
trom our catal e, which will 
be sent post-paid to your ad. 
dress. 








Best Family Magazine. 
CASSELL’S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Subscription, $1.50 Samples en 

receipt ef 6c. im stamps, 

Any one sending us $1.50 
before Jan, Ist, 1887, for one 
new yearly subscription, may 
select $1.00 worth o1 books 
from our catalogue, which will 
be sent post-paid to your ad- 
dress, 


THREE OF THE BEST MAGAZINES OF THEIR RESPFCTIVE KIND PUBLISHED. 
SEavTD s. 


FoR SAMPLE 


PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrtep, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


Tot STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while th culiar arran, ements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN PILE, enable them 
to stand interminably any rough wear, which would 
ruin real Velvets at four times the 

The Genuine LOUIS V. LVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
on must not be confounded with any other Velveteen, 

Low ard of the GENUINE bears the name 
§* LOUIS,” and a GUARANTEE of wear accome 
panies eve: ard, 

NOTE WELL—The word “LOUIS in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-U-I-S,” 
and in no other way, 

WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
WILMERDING, HOGUET & CO., 
64 and 66 White Street, New York. 


EPPS’S 


CGRATEFUL— COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 











en the Mines in 
Ky, Mountains, made into? beautiful ae 
yr To auc y introduce, price only 33c., post paid. 
H. Tammen, Mineralogist, Denver, COLo. 
aie haces. Cabi- 





“ona a hie mp I Jor large ilistd, — 
ovelti: 


nets, Agate ies, Indian Relics, etc. 





PEARLS -!N- MOUTH, 





BEA UTY | AND D FRAGRANCE 
Are Communicated to the Mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


Which renders the teeth wuiTr, the gums 
rosy, and the breath sweet. It thoroughly 
removes tartar from the teeth and prevents 
decay. 

| Sold py DRUGGISTS and FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


Agents coin money with my new Rubber 
Undergarment. Immense success) MADAM 


V. X. Littie, Box 443, Chicago, Ill. 

















STEEL 


STE! G' srs The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ | 





Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
ctieeanaiiaiei 


use No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and No, 
303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal- 
ers throughout : the World. 
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[Re JBjoremvs ON 


Tomwet Soaps: 


‘* You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in general 
the employment of your pure‘ La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any erated article.’’ 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE ; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


BareVouCatarmh? sc." | s Pi SERS sae us... 








BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ror 1887. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 
Entertaining, Instructive and Amusing Reading. 
A First-Class Publication. $1.50 per Year, Post-paid. 


Club Terms: Four Copies, $5.00, Post-paid. 


Additions to Clubs at pro rata price, $1.25 each 
per year. 

Serial Stories by the Best Authors. A choice variety 
of Complete Stories, Romances, Sketehes of Advent- 
ure, Biographies, Anecdotes, Poetry, Our Young Folks’ 
Ciub, Ruthven’s Puzzle Page, The Housekeeper, Curious 
Matters, Things Pleasant and Otherwise, Humorous 
Matter, etc., all forming a most complete publication 
for Family Reading, Clean, Bright, and maar ys A 
specimen copy mailed to any address on receipt of Ten 


Cents, For sale by ali Newsdealers. Price Fifteen 
Cents 
Address. G.W. STUDLEY, Pub’r, Boston, Mass. 





You can now grasp a fortune, 
A_ new guide to rapid wealth 
with 245 fine engravings, sent 










Free to pay rson. hisisa 
chance of a lifetime, so _ writeat 
once to J. LYNN COn 


769 Broadway, New York. 


Dm We make aspecialty of giving premiums 
for the forming of Tea Clubs for our pure 
Teas and Coffees. We defy the world 


on price and quality. No house gives 
same quality goods and premiums. 4 host of useful 
and ornamental articles to select from. Silver-plated 
Casters for $5, $7, and $10 orders. Silver- 
plated Tea Sets, ele- zant designs, for $30 
and $50 orders; or beautiful Gold-Band 
China Tea Set or handsome rated 
Dinner Set, Moss-Rose Toilet Set, Gold and Silver 
Watches, Clocks, etc. Illustrated price and premium 


list and full particulars sent free. Special 
Offer: To every tenth person that =n IS 





this advertisement we will send free one 


pound of choice Tea. Write at once. 


NATIONAL TEA AND COFFEE COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 


rN dads ees ENT FR 
So great 's our faith we can cure you, dear 
a cuerer, we wi)! mail enongh toconvince, 





ree. B. S, Lat pemsacu & Co,, Newark, d. J, 












Floral Guide 


FOR 1887 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates, hundreds of Illustra- 
tions, and nearly 200 pages—32 
yertaining to Gardening and 
Flower Culture, and over 150 
ontaining an Illustrated List 
of nearly all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown, with di- 
rections how to grow them, where the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured, with 
prices of each. This book mailed free on — of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
order sent us. Every one interested in a garden, or whe 
desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We 
refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 
seeds. Buy ONLY VICK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Ye 


‘A ROTARY PRINTING PRESS FOR 





Chase 5% x 8 inches. Other presses, hand- 
inking and self-inking, in great variety. Cir- 
cularfree. Amateur Printer’s Guide, 15 cts. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 

: (9 Murray St., New York. 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 

have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in {ts efficac 

that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 


CABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O, address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t. N. ¥ 


> Send six cents for postage. and receive free, 
a costly box of goods which will help all, ef 
either sex, to more money right away, than 
anything else in this world. Fortunes await 


the workers absolutely sure. Terms mailed 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


Musical people everywhere should subscribe for the 


MUSICAL WORLD. 


Published monthly at $1.60 perannum. Established 
| in 1864, and the oldest and best musical journal in the 
| U.8. Send ten cents for sample containing $2.00 
worth of New Music. Our catalogue of 20,000 
musical publications sent FREE. usic-teachers 
should write us forterms. Address, 

8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, 0O, 


DRUNKENNES 


in any of its stages. 
entirely removed. 














POSITIVELY CURED. 
All desire or craving for stimulants 
Medicine can be given without knowl- 
edge of the patient, by ——— it in coffee, tea or articles 
of food. Cures Waco. ‘ Send for particulars. 
GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO,, 185 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohie 


DR. A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 


DEVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL 
FORM, the effect of which is per- 
manent, Where a fine bust exists 
it preserves it firm and perfect in 
shape, A fair trial will convince you 
of its efficacy and elicit your sin- 
cere thanks and enthusiastic praise. 
I am in daily receipt of letters ex- 
pressing delight. See extracts: 

, “It proves highly satisfactory.” 
“T am delighted at the result.” 
“Tt has done wonders for me.” 
“Tt has worked like a charm.” 

, “Tam perfectly delighted with It.” 
Mailed secure from observation on receipt of $1.00. I alse 
have elegant Face Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle Paste, Fat- 
tening Formula, Auburnine, Depilatory, Acnine, Freckle 
Lotion, etc., etc. Sealed circulars, 4 cents, 

AME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th 8t.. N.Y. 


CHEAPEST TOY LANTERNS to BEST STEREOPTICONS, 


WANTEI 
On ee a ~ : 

= MU: 4 jCatalorue 
We , 19) at JeLecTRIcaL,@c ) FREE, 
































12 Orranettes. @7, Magic Lant. Ontfits 61.50. 
HABBAUCH & UU., 8U¥ Filvert St., Philada., Pa. 








any 
Yor 

$4} 
Ple 
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CHAMPLNS),. 
CLIQUID) (PEARL) 











Endorsed by 
Lotta, 
Tittens, Kellogg, 
Vokes,  Janauschek, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Agnes Ethel, 
Sara Jewett, 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, 
Charlotte Thompson, 
Ete., Etc, 





Patti, 








The great beautifier 
of the complexion, re- 
moving all pimples, tan, 
freckles, blotches, sal- 
lowness, sunburn, etc. 


75c. for Ex. Large Bottle. 


(Nearly double size of 
former so cent bottle.) 


Of Druggists and Perfumers. 


CHAMPLINS) 
CLIQUID) (PEARL) 


*Some druggists yet nave 50 cent size. 
EXPRESSAGE EK £:—Two large bottles sent to 
any Express point for $1.50. Some points one bottle 
Yor 75c. Write us.—Boxed seure from_observation.— 
“Champlin Mfg. Co.,’’ 115 Fulton 8t.,N. Y. P. 6.— 
Please mention this magazine. 


[MAGIC LANTERNS 


- lus 
= Steet oP euELT "EXHIBITIONS, « ~ 
A profitabie business for aman pag wd >. 
Lanterns for Amusement. 


Home 
McALLISTER, Mfe. Ovtician, 49 Nassau ‘'StuNlY. 








LIQUID) PEARL 








@ CHAMPLINS) 





















India Shawls. 


India Shawls, like diamonds, are a good 
investment, when you can buy‘them at a 
sacrifice. An elegant gift for Christmas. 

We have reduced: 


$500 Shawls to $275 


300 ~: a 
200 > “100 
P I 75 “ “é 85 


Lord &T fat nt 





Broadway and Twentieth St., N. ¥ 











EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
bex—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on —— of #@ cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 


eS 


im each package. Send Postal note or Stamps F—— 
te THE BRAINERD & ARESTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

or 469 Broadway, New York. 








A warm iron passed overthe 
back of these papers transfers 
the pattern to ony fabric. De- 
Y A signs in Crewels, Epbroidery, 

Braiding, and Initial Letters. 
New book, bound in cloth, 





showing ali the latest designs, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

Be sure and give Briggs & 
Co.’s Silk Crewel, Filoselle 
and Outline Silk a trial. (All 
Imported and in Washing Col- 
|ors.) Sample skein of Suk free for 5 Cents. 

At retail by all leading 104 Franklin Street, 
Fancy Goods Stores. NEW YORK. 


tancest FASHION BOOK 

1,000 ee 120 Pages. FASHION; 

MUSIC; ee —- and a new NOVEL- 

ETTE by Harriet Pres- 

a Spofferd. (2 — 5 Cents 
in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & (CLOTHIER, 

8th & Market Sts.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















P ARKER PATENT EMBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT! 








CHOICE PATTERNS 3 





abssbabssssrbbbdr 


$1.00 


PREPAID BY MAIL. 


pas dbbbb bbb bbb hdd 











New Patent Method of doing Stamping. 





NO PAINT—NO POWDER—NO DAUB! 


Instructions can be had ONLY with this outfit, as they are COPYRIGHTED. 
Complete description given in our Illustrated Price List, SENT FREE. Partial description in 


November issue of this journal. T. E. PA 


, Lynn, Mass., Largest Dealer in the World. 











- 
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ASE yous Grocer oR DEALER FOR THEM. 


~The ART AMATEUR on our exhibit says: 
CHENILLE ART APPLIQUE. 


‘«* * * Such is the title of a novelty, sure to be popu- 
lar with embroiderers who are anxious to save time. 
Ornaments, such as Birds and Flowers. are offered 
ready to be applied to all fancy work. Used separate- 
ly orin combination with real embroidery. They will 
be found decidedly useful, and the ‘continuous yard 
patterns’ for Porti¢res and Lambrequins must sell well. 
***” For sale at all retail stores. Manufactured for 
the trade only, by SAMUEL GREEN « CO., 549 Broad- 


way, N. Y. 
NIVERSIT YOR GANS 
Sold Direct to Families, Nc Miaqemen,” 
Solid Walnut-5Octaves-Double Cou; 


uaran' t, 
with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN YouR 
Own HOME BEFORE YOU BUY. Esr. 
16% MARCHAL & SMIT i, 
335 it Vist Street, New Verk. 


Standard Music Supply Go. 











Send stamp 


MUSICAL OUTFITS 
for Illustrated Catalogue 
"Ly “949 “JISNW * 
“SLNIWNULSNI 


‘SHOIUg AO'T LV TIV 


LIIHS 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 
CARDS FREE. 


25 CHOICE SAMPLES OF OVE 
NEW CAEDS SENT FREE. THE 
LATEST, FINEST AND BEST. 

EUROPEAN CARD CO., 

Birmingham, Conn. 





J All Kinds, 


i) 


8eP ela 





—r 


GENT Wanted canvassers for the 
most popular and extraor- 
dinary thing ever offered the American 


public. Sells at sight. $2 profit on each 
sale. Send name and 2c. stamp at once to 
PUBLISHING CO., Box 914, New York. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 20 
OPIUM days. No pay till cured. Dr. J. 
STEVENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 

A SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion, THE 

LABLACHE FACE POWDER will 

enjoy a genuine and enduring popu- 

larity. The powder is a medicated 

preparation. It removes and pre- 

vents tan, freckles, sunburn, red- 

ness, pimples, irritation, and all 

blemishes of the skin. It supplies a 

want most sensibly felt by society 

ladies. It reproduces the Ramee of 

youth, THE LABLACHE FACE 

POWDFR ie sold by all reliable 

druggists, or will he mailed to any 

address on receipt of a 50 cent postal 

note, or 25 2cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 58 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


[CURE FITS! 


en I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 
time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure, 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for _a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office, It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
_ Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 














| 
| 


DONT BE A CLAM 





Pippen E 


Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set. or Gold Band 
Moss Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars ad- 
dress THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





We offer $1000.00 Reward for a cough 
or throat trouble (last es of disease 
eannot be relieved by a 

Stone’s Bro: i 





IMPROVED CUSHIONED 
» and pea the work of the natural 
drum, Invisible, comfo: le and always in ition. All 
conversation and even whispers heard netly, Send for 
Piusteased book with testimonia: FREE. Addressorcallon 
. BISCO. way, New Yor 


CURE '2!DEAF 





A STEM-WINDING 


BEAUTY ONLY 


To establish a trade direct with Consumers at once and 
secure the good will ofagents for future business. WewiS 
send one of our beautiful and elegant Stem- Winding 
Solid Gold fnuished Watches by registered mail—on re- 
coiptof $3.75. Every watch warranted to keep accurate 
time. Afulljeweled lever movement hunting case watch 
-80 Two watches, one of each kind $7.60; either 
lady or gente’ size, plain or engraved casesor, if you perfer 
tosend us § {.O00 to pay for packing, expresscharges, etc, 
we will send @ watch on approval, trusting to yourbonor to 
ay balance when you receive it. Anytime within 60 days 
f not found exactly as described, money cheerfully return- 
ed. If you order twoor more watches send ${ .O@ for each 
watch. When full amount of money is sent with order we 
send an elegant Chain and Charm Free with every 
watch. Willsendopen face if wanted, Handseme cost) 
gold finished cases, new and beautiful designs and we wi 
put it against any watch usually seld by dealers forten 
times:he amount. Just the thing for agents and others to 
sell or for speculating and sueeteg parssees. Positively 
no disconnt from above prices—order at once as this offer 
willbe withdrawn DWARDS & CO. 
after sixty days, 


Importers & Manufacturers 
Addressorders to 257 Broadway. New York. ° 
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MIEADO PANIERD 


ARE MADE OF 


RATTAN, 
(Not Wire.) 









They do not rust, bend or break; are 
capable of supporting the heaviest gar- 
ment, yet are Lighter than any other 
Bustle. 

They are CLEAN, COOL and ODOR- 
LESS. 

Genuine goods bear the trade-mark 
MIKADO, and are for sale in two, three, 
and four rows, by all leading dealers. 


2B LIGHT. 





















»'RESERYVES AND SOFTENS THE y > wrery FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,«- 
AT THE XEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains dowble quantity. Use no other, 
GEO. H, WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Besten. 


TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. 
The New Standard Amusement. 

Comprising simple games for the Young, 

claborate games for the Social Zircle, intri- 

















cate games for the Ingenious. Set of 36 in 


—- box, with instructions, post-paid, 
25 cts. A cheaper set, to learn the game, 10 






cts.,silver, Frank H. "RICHARDS, Troy,N. Y, 









12 trick: xs in magic. 426 album verses. All for 
a2c. stamp. STAR CABD CO., Station 15, Ohio. 











| 
NE Sam + Book of beautiful cards, 14 games, | 


KOLOGY Complete | oy GUIDE. 
lice B. Stockham, M. D. 
very best book for A GENTS S$. Sample pages free. 


ot h, $2; Morocco, $2.75. Sanitary Pub. Co., Chicago. 


Bo 




















THEY FIT rar ONUE, adjust Ghamedives to 
the form of the wearer an > d with every 


movement so that it is impossible to break 


steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look/out for 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, ror sale by 
all leading dry g dealers. 




































CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
CGY hy GAS She Swe OR This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
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CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


wi HALL’S 


“BALSAM it 


Cures Con ghs, Colds, Pneumonia, Con- 
sumption, Bronchial yee Bron- 
chitts, ponreeness, — Cream 
Whooping ay vetucane. and a 
iseases of the Breathing Organs. at 
soothes and heals the Membrane of 
the Lungs, inflamed and poisoned by 
the disease, and prevents the night 
sweats and the tightness across the 
chest which accompany it. CON- 
SUMPTION is not an incurable mal- 
ady. HALL’S BALSAM will cure 
you, even thougn professional aid 
fails. Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 


JOHN F. HENRY & CO., New York. 
2=Write for Illuminated Book. 





| tured. 


DO YOU WANT A DOG 


| Mailed for 15 C 
ASsOciaTED FANCIERS, 
8. Eighth St. Philadelphia, P 





-G PLATED TEA SPOONS FREE. 


Our New 100 page Catalogue is now ready and contains 5,000 
articles of merchandise at one-half the prices you ane paying at home. 
Send 10c. for postage and we will seni you the ogue and @ set 
of SIX PLATED TEA SPOONS FREE AND PORTE PAID. Ad- 
dress The Domestic Mfg. Co., Ww allingferd, Conan. 


THE FROST & HA'TCH 
LE BONTON "3471S 


(ALL SHADES) 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


are positively the finest and most elegant manufac- 
A wardrobe is incomplete without them. A 
complete line of all priced Hose Supporters, Dress 
Shields, etc., manufactured. Circular sent on appli- 
cation. aka goods at retail. 

ANK W. GRACEE, Cleveland, Ohio. 





$4392 


15,08 





HOLIDAY GIFTS : 
19 Stop, 


Reduced to 


Shipped on 10 Days’ Test Trial Before PAYMENT is Required. 


Tho* OK OILESTRA 


OWS ever CO; 





erences as 


are 
freight; 
return it it an 





wea PAPER WHERE THIS “Ap,” IS SEEN.) 


17 saree FONTAIN 
Set Rich, Mellow, smoot 

Solid Black Walnut Case, well and substan 

finished and embellished wi ith fanc m 

Patent Triple Upright Be lows, which are superior to any 


fall with lock, and all 
DIMENSIONS:—H 75 


and Organ will be 

1@ days’ test trial. I on 
nd us d 

both way ‘nena fo 


Mustrated Catala 


ISH & 00., 


serorex BOOK and delivery on ot eee 


N” has never before been offered 


ae 
are now selling eoutail we yhave in stock at LESS than AOTU AL ipsg tha $75.01 Bulla 


- Sub-Bass and 2 Knee Swels, 
= 
re: Framaiety Pry Uaee Melodia. 
ooth , att, Brilliant Celeste. 
Pleasing Soft, M cindicus VI Vio 
tially me and clegantt 
| ornaments and 





Set } 





ith fancy frets, 


rollers, handles, ds, music-pocket, atk. 
the latest conveniences and improvements, 
48in.. Width, % in., Weight, 300 Ibs, 


DAY FFER, 


ben: se who desire 
respo DAS it ith i ehelr order, we 
shi) will make the price of this Organ 
and ship it upon 
es 10 days’ test trial and 

if it does not suit, we will refund 
your money and pay frel ee both 
ways, sO you run no possible risk 











OW DY AT REDUCED PRICES. 
ne free. = osuseahl Gketeurend UT. 3. & 


ashington, New Jersey, U. &, 





A BONANZA To Lady canvassers selling our 
Adjustable Embroidery Frame 
— the thing for holiday work. Sample by mail $1.25 

Cireular free. LUPKIN RUL E CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Win PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE 


IN-GROWING TOE NAIL 


IS PERMANENTLY SURED with Dr. STEDMAN'S 
AUTOMATIC TREATMENT. Sentby mail. Circuiars free. 
Addrcss, &. LD. StzpMan & Co., Newton Falla, Ohio. 





If you intend to subscribe for any Magazine or 
Periodical in the United States it will be to your advan- 
tage to consult our special combination and premium 
list. Sent free any where upon application. 

Address: THE PRESS CO., Limited, 


Phil.delphia, Pa. 





Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


The Prince of Maga- 
zines for children from 
4 to 10 years old. 32 pages 
each m nth of original 
Stories a: d Poems, beau- 
tifully illustrated with 
artistic and original draw- 
ings by the best _—- 
artists. Clubs with al 
Periodicals. Newsdealers 
sell it, Agents wanted. 
Send atwo cent stamp for 
specimen copy. 

One year, $1.59 Single Copies, 15 cts. 

Russeil Publishing Co , 36 Brom *eld St., Boston, Mass, , 
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A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS = 


Our 1887 New 


Me STAMPING OUTFIT! & 


This Outfit is the jargest, Eo, Set ané h: t ever offered. It co 
tains more new and ortgina - than any other, and it tisto be ob- 
patterns: are tho’ ay nase, outlines 
is no trouble at al a4 


< YougaN it MONEY 


—By ae ¢ it for your friends. 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction, 


1 f 
ater wt 


Pond Lily’s Buds and onl 5x6 
“ uet of Full-blown Pansies, 10 im. 
ying Bab: oy Le: hn Outline, 10 in. 
D 1 n. high, with Sprig of Fe 
ine y ow Be wy 4 and Girl! Kkating, 7 inches bh 
autiful Seall ns with V ine, 2 inches wide 
# beaut Snowflake di ‘or Crazy Patchwork 
oe. vine of Point Bucee Stitches, 1% inches wide 


© of Realfos fo oe for idy, i tline 
Daisies and Four, 5 inches wide 1 vtrdp of Re of Seal iby tors v's Bla met; dec. 


my design of Violets, for Lam’ ay ey and Bods. 
sal of of Ds es, 4 in. high’ ” ; Brali - E rm Ot oses, 2 inches wide 
of Barberries, $ in. nich 2 Braiding raapee br narrow d 

d Bud, 2x2 in. i spray Lilies ofthe Pal eet $%in, | 1 little Butterfi closed wings 
lepray aa Leaves 1 new scallop w thn Forget-me-nets 
at tehel rag i mite 5 Sadseale ob seas af Riscdiends 

a elor'’s iu m on 6 oe osebu: 

i Butterfi y —= yo A open % 











i 334 in. 
Rigen 

little Girl, 5 in. h 
large bunc es 
Bateheter’s Pattee. } small Butterflies 
Star and Anchor 


1 Arro e bu 
8 Sparrows Bird, 4x5 inches Witt Rose and ‘Buds Hen and Chickens 
Buttercup Vine of Flowers, 8 in. Spray Jessa 

u 

0) 


mine 
in. Bird on B 4i & ttereu 
Haif Moon with Face BE iding Hat 1 bral 
‘ branch - rah o- 9in. AF Girl’s Face 
sprig Violets! 1 Flying Bird, Sotlgn Pecmebene-net i Odd Fell ‘1 i ey pric of smil Hoop. for Tidy 
In addition to the above ise PATTERNS ve include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powders 


( Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, | Piece Stamped Felt with Needie and Silk to work It, also 


5 Di FFER ENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, * plete Cyld —- 
Artistic Fancy Work, Book of Orriamenta —) 
Pagoy Braid Book, 9V 500 ILLUSTRATIONS Knitt! and_ Crocheti an 
Sample Book, with several hundred patterns. Teaches also HOW TO STAMP ae FELT, &c. Teac’ od 
Kensington, Plush Ribbon, and other stitches. Also How to Do Kensington, Lustre Painting go 
—_—— contained in a outfit are all useful and desirable for stamping Hatbands, hae and Table Mats, 

Dos Towel Racks, Lambrequins, Splashers, &c, Plain and 2 cases for doing eneinaner: 
and Outline Embroidery, Artistic Paatiewertis Painting on Silk, Velvet and — China De- 
corati Darned La Knitted Lace, Crazy Patchwork, Macreme pone Java Canvas 
Work, Feather Work, Point Russe, Cross 8¢ Stitch, Indian Work, and Turkis' 
Aside from the fascination ot aan tenciag etna ” \MONEY & AN E MADE Ly = Patt 























Fancy WY and D beautiful at a small cost. 


UT it You CAN LEARN THE ARTOF THE SINCT 

wi TH. THE x1 UTFIT. amping, and do your own scomping. ine KENSINGTON ouse pert iteh icgs 
tiful articles of Kensington Embroidery. You can teach the art of Kensington Embroidery ond i Stamping, and 
do embroidery for — Many young ladies who begin business with our ding 4 Outfit are now doing @ very 
pretty and payi s BE AR IN MIND ! All ourorders are filled ly, thers is no delay 1 in our establish- 
ness in their own aman ment, cau: yey a, See of many thousand Stamping Out- 
ya — ii f— = =e a yet Ay —~ of ee dissatisfied siete’ customer. tthe which many dealers place en their 

BOO a value o rv ies enumerated 4 e, in- 
cluding the F EVE ee KS, by ON iEBOLL LAR gvER Att ING FOUR Ouents for 
mail, dress, for t Only, THRE LLARS, Get three of your 
's to send with you and on your own , OL FREE! Send Postal Note, Money Onder or Registered Letter. 


Bend al orders to WORLD M’F’G CO., 123 Nassau St., New York. 


THIS LADIES’ SPLENDID 
SOLID GOLD HUNTING CASE 


~..WATCH FREE! 


\ “to any person who will send us an order for 
Ladies’ Stamping Outfits 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Any person can readily secure {£26 subscribers 
good 8 ' Posts: Weick pears or in asingle eee il If you 
wanta lid Cold h and want toget it witho ne 
you can easily Gorse. Send vor onmne Stampin Ourr hs os md 
Jee how easily gopeen as otup Solu ou don’t ca 
club yourself will oak may y band thie v5 some enrol A ne whom a you ene 
would liketoret t 


rea ondats World 2 ig Co. 122 92 Nassau St. bi N.Y 
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Ra 
Tar, aneet and efficacious remedy, which does not contain anything whatever injurious to 
the most delicate constitution, yet exerts almost magical power in all affections of the Throat 
and Lungs, soothing and allaying irritation and inflammation, and strengthening the tissue 
thus enabling them to endure the chan 
Croup, before a physician can be had. 


Three sizes—25c. 50c. and $13; the larger proportionately cheaper. 
HALES HONEY 





————————— 





Well Known Throughout the 
United States and Canada as Having NO EQUAL 
for the Cure of 


Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING, 
and all Affections of the Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs 


LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 


LLL A 


and permanent cures are effected by using HALe’s Honey or HorRHOUND AND 


\} fl 
ni! 





of the seasons. Invaluable in the first stages o 
Beware ofinertand worthless imitations similar in 
Ask for "S Honey of Horehound and Tar, and take no substitute, 


cr KEEP IT IN READINESS. 


ALE BY 


15 FORALL DRUGGISTS 


New 


iil} 
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Established 1855. Published Weekly, 


64 columns weekly, 3228 columns a year. 
Good, practical information for the farmer 
and family. Equalled by few, excelled by 
none. Is practical, and no farmer who 
has read it will run his farm without it. Ev- 
ery member of his family will find some- 
thing to interest and instruct them. Any one 
interested in agricultural topics will find it 
of value to him. The owner of a garden will 
be paid many times the subscription by read- 
ing it from week to week. Its subscribers 
say it’sthe Best Agricultural Paper 
im the World; they ought to know. 
Price, $2 per year, and worth it. Our Pre- 
mium High-Arm Sewing Machine and the 





PRACTICAL FARMER one year, $22, The 
Sewing Machine is the latest style, all im- 
provements, fullset of attachments, guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial and if not satisfactory money refunded 
on return of Machine to us. Purchasers pay 
freight. 


Offer No. | Any person sending $7 and 

mentioning this paper will 
receive the PracticaAL FARMER for 1887 and 
remaining numbers of 1886 free, 


Offer No. 2 Ary. person east of the 


Mississippi sending us $22, 
mentioning this paper, will receive the 
PRACTICAL FARMER for 1887 (remainder of 
1886 free) and the Sewing Machine freight 
paid. If west of the Mississippi, $2Z will 
get the paper and machine, purchaser pay- 

g freight. 

RF The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Try it. 
Address THE FARMER CO, Publishers, 

1420 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





“A Magazine full of Interest from Cover toCover.” 
“Localonly in Name, Nationalinits Literature,” 
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Contains each month, in addition tothe authorized 
and personally revised sermons of 


HENRY + WARD + BEECHER 


AND ‘ 


YT. DE WITT TALMAGE, 


An attractive table of contents, embodying 


00 Pages of Eright Stories, Poems and Articles 


BY THE FOREMOST AMERICAN WRITERS. 


Every number contains ‘‘Mrs. Beecher’s Month. 
ly Taiks,’’ a series of articles wri'ten by Mrs. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER to the women of America, 
on timely and interesting topics. 

It is a magazine for the home in every sense of the 
word, giving over 1500 Pages of the best reading 
matter, and offering more for the price than any other 
periodical in America. 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR, 
20 Cents Per Single Number. 


The Sermons are printed in a large, clear type and 
in a manner to specially adapt them for preservation 
in book form, if desired. 


ATTRACTIVE OFFERS! 


Beecher Daily Calendar for 1887, 
Talmage Daily Calendar for 1887. 


These Calendars contain, for each day, an appropri- 
ate and characteristic sentiment from the pens of 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER and Rev. T. DE 
WITT TALMAGE, and are mounted upon handsomely 
illuminated boards, ate in over ten different col- 
ors, with strikingly life like portraits of Mr. Beecher, 
by Rockwood ; and Dr. Talmage, by Sarony, New York. 


BEECHER CALENDAR, $1.00. 


TALMACE CALENDAR, 75 cts. 


Either calendar given FREE for 2 New Yearly Sub- 
scribers. Both calendars given FREE for 3 New 
Yearly Subscribers. 

The general attractiveness and sry of THE 
BROOKLYN MAGAZINE render it a specially de- 
| sirable medium for those who wish to obtain a club 








of subscribers. Specimen copy and list of premiums 
sent on receipt of 10 cents, if this magazine 1s men- 
| tioned. Address 


| THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO. 


7 Murray St., New York. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 





Nature’s Hallelujah. 


From original designs by IRENE E. JEROME, author 
and artist of “One Year’s Sketch-Book,” ‘‘ The Mes- 
sage of the Bluebird,” etc. Presented in a series of 
nearly fifty full-page illustrations (944 x14 inches), 
engraved on wood by George T. Andrew. Elegantly 
bound in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; 
Turkey morocco, $12.00; tree calf, $12.00; Spanish 


calf, $12.00. 
UNIFORM WITH 
One Year’s Sketch-Book. 


Comprising 46 full page pictures, 944 x14inches. Ele- 

antly bound in gold cloth, fuil gilt, gilt edges, 

$6.00: Turkey morocco, $12.00; tree calf, $12.00; 
Spanish calf, $12.00. 


Plastic Sketches 


Of J. G. and J. F. Low, the famous tile-artists, being a 
series of designs making forty-seven original bas- 
relief photogravures, 10x12 inches, in satin port- 
folio. Price, $7.50. 

Dora. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. Twenty illustrations by W. L. 
Taylor, from sketches made in England my rape 
for this work, comprising many charming bits of 
English landscape and rural life, engraved on wood 
by Andrew. Uniform in style with Lee and Shep- 
ard’s Illustrated Series of favorite Hymns, Ballads, 
and Poems. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $1.50. 


The Messace of the Bluebird. 


Told to Me to Tell to Others. An illustrated souvenir 
by IRENE E. JEROME, author and designer of ‘* One 
Year’s Sketch-Book,’’ “ Nature’s Hallelujah,” etc. 
New holiday edition, in dainty binding. Cloth and 
gold, $2.00. 

THE FAVORITES IN NEW DRESSES. 
Lee and Shepard’s L!!ustrated Souvenirs, 


Hymns, Ballads, Poems, and Songs. 


In novel and attractive styles, comprising sixteen 
favorites: 

Abide With Me. 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 

Come Into the Garden, Maud. 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 

From Greenland’s Icy Mountains, 

Home, Sweet Home. 

It Was the Calm and Silent Night. 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 

The Mountain Anthem. The Beatitudes. 

Nearer, My God, to Thee 

Oh, Why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 

Our Father in Heaven, 

Ring Out, Wiid Bells! 

Kock of Ages. 

That Glorious Song of Old, 

The Lord is My shepherd. 

In the following new styles: imperial antique covers, 
knotted with silk floss, price 50 cents each; the 
petite alligator, flexible binding, gilt edges, 75 cents 
each; the royal plush, of the finest material and best 
workmanship, $2.50 each ; embroidered silk, a style 
never before presented in binding, excelling most 
hand painting in the richness and beauty of silk 
needlework, $3.00 each 


The Golden Miniatures. 


A series of six of the above, reduced to “‘ vest-pocket” 
size, but with all the original illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt, 50 cents each; French morocco, $1.00 each; 
calf, flexible, gilt, $2.00 each. Comprisilg 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 

Rock of Ages. 

Home, Sweet Home. 

Abide With Me, 

Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 


Parlor Varieties. 
PART THIRD. 

A Series of Home Plays, by Orivia L. Wrtson, Com- 
gis “Mother Michael and Her Cat,” ‘The Old 
Voman Who Lived in a Shoe,” from HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE, and other popular short plays. 
Uniform with. Parts I and II. Boards, 50 cents, 
Paper, 30 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S LATEST. 


All Taut; or, Building the Boat. 
Cloth, illustrated, $125. Being the fifth of 
THE BOAT BUILDERS’ SERIES. 


One of the most succe sful series of books this popular 
author has written. 


J.T. TROWBRIDGE’S TWO NEW BOOKS. 
The Little Master. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


His One Fault. 
16mo, cloth. illustrated, $1.25. 
Being the fourth and fifth of the popular 
T.DE MILL STORIES. 


BY SOPHIE MAY’S SISTER. 
Little Miss Weezy. 


By PENN SHIRLEY. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
This lady, whose writings are so popular in the chil. 
dren’s magazines, is a real sister to the author of 
“Little Prudy’s,”’’ and makes her little characters 
act and talk as funny as the ‘‘ Prudy Folks.”” This 
is her first volume. 


The Young Wrecker of the Florida Reet 


Or, THE TRIALS ANB ADVENTURES OF FRED RANsoM. 
By RICHAKD MEADE Bacue. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00, 


NATURAL HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 


Young Folks, Pictures and Stories ot 
Animals. 


By Mrs. SANBORN TENNEY. 
30 cents, net. 
Comprising : 

Birds. 

apt 

es and Other Insects. 

Fishes and Reptiles. 

Sea Urchins, Star Fishes, and Corals, 

Sea Shells and River Shells. 


The series contains over 500 illustrations true to na- 
ture, engraved and printed in the best manner. For 
supplementary reading iu schouls, these books are 
particularly appropriate. 


Young People’s History of Ireland. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, author of “Young 
People’s History of England,” ‘‘ Herves of History, 
etc. With an introduction by JOHN BoeyYLs 
O'REILLY. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


NEW NOVELS. 


6 vols., boards. Per vol. 
Each vulume complete in itself. 


Foes of Her Household. 
By Miss A, M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Boston Girl’s Ambitions. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Holland Series. 


By Miss VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
volume, $1.00. Comprising: 

The Deerings of Medbury. 

The Hollands, 

The Mills of Tuxbury. 

Six in All. 


Simplicity and Fascination. 


By ANNE BEALE. Cloth, $1.00. Regarded by the 
‘English critics as “one of the finest” modern novels 
pnblished. New edition. 

Our new catalogue mailed free on application. 


By Miss VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


12mo, cloth, per 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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$2. 0 Bank- Note, Check, Postal Draft, or P.O. teasy ( Order. will pay for one year’s subscription t. 


Gopry’s, and allow: you each month the selection of a full-size Cut-Pa uper Pattern free. 








Pomp’ ~ E=STRACT. 


For 
Forty 
Years 

Used and 
Endorsed 
by 
Eminent 
Physicians, 
Surgeons, 
— 

the 
People 
throughout 
Europe 
an 
America. 


Invaluable for Piles, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Diphtheria, inflamed Eyes, Sore Throat 
Toothache, Old Sores, Wounds, Bruises, Scalds, Burns, and all Pain. 

THE BEST-RECOMMENDED and Best-known remedyin use. The Pul- 
pit, the Bar, the Bench, the Army, the Navy, and distinguished 
people in all the ranks of life unite in praising it. 

#@-SEE TRADE-MARK ON BOTTLE ABOVE. NAME ON EVERY BOTTLE. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


POND’S EXTRACT, PRICE 50 cents, $1.00, and $1.75. For Sale Everywhere. 
Send for History of POND’S EXTRACT CO.’S Preparations; sent free on application to 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 16 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Standard Silk of the World. 
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IN CROCHETING 


The Physician’ Ss Favorite ! The Standard Silk of the World. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT. 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimi- | ~~ | IN FMBROIDERY 


lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed | 


conditions of the digestive organs, either in in- | K | The Standard Silk of the World. 


fants or adults IN ETCHING 


The Standard Silk of -the World. 


Be It has been the pcsitive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 

The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economic 

omical of all Prepared Foods. If you send ten cents In money or 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. —~| postage stamps to the 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1. EUREKA SILK 60.,. Boston, Mass. 
RBA valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of Infants A! they will send you a book of 100 pages 
and Invalids,” sent.free on application. . showing “ What to Make with Eureka 
WE Ls, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. Silk,” the Standard Silk of the World. 


PPCKS OF RUILIRG, PAINTING, Ate OFFER ‘ivi s Waist" ca 


It is Pure Dye and Fast Color. 


Decorating, ete For my 88 page Illustrated Cata- Operating Washing Machines. If you want 
logue, eddres inclosing stamp, re send us your name, P. O. ande » kk ss of- 
WM. T. C OMSTOC K, 6 Astor Place, N Y. fice at once. The National Co., 23 Dey St. a 








)DEY’S LADY’S BOOK IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME IN AMERICA. 
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| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | 
4 BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
; , times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ia therefore far more economi- 














ROYAL i eeway 


®socureiy Pv puk® 








cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. Tt is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Radmirably adapted for invalids as 
§ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


| MV. BARE & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


gy Vala Chocolat, 


ESUE.E EY - 





















em as unequalled in 





ence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE 


est 








7 
‘ ir chocolates, is pre- & 
res i -— the greatest care, ‘and . 
coneists of a at perior quality of 


er 


cocoa and sugar, flavored w ith 
pe ure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or caten dry as confec- 
tic , tt ts a delicious article, 
al is highly recommended by 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


wl 



















EMINENCE, 


This powder never A marvel of purity, iM tourists. 
strength and w esome S. More ¢ mical than ee 
| the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition | Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
} with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or | | 


| age yyy . ye Base Seeses a6 AKER \ C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Wall Street, New Y 





FIFTY YEARS BEFORK THE PUBLIO upon their excell 











A RECOGNITION, 
“Oh! You use Lundborg’s Edenia, too! 





“Why, yes is quite ‘the thing ;’ and is really a superb perfume.” 
, | Edenia, Alpine Violet 
LUNDBORC’S PERFUMES; Maréchal Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 


If you cannot obtsein LI NDPBORG’S PERFUMES AND mA NISH COLOGNE in vour vicinity, send 
our name and address fur lrwe List to the manuiacturer YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barelay | 
treet, New York. | 

a a eS 


yuoson’ s “indestructible” ENGLISH MARKING INK 4 


Will not injure the most delicate fabrics. A stretcher for holding clothing ¥ 
while marking, given free to every purchaser. NO HEAT. 
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